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JOE  BENTON,  under  the  car,  heard 
the  whistle  and  came  out  as  if  shot 
from  a  gun. 

"Chuck!"  he  gasped,  as  a  face  not 
seen  in  over  a  year  grinned  at  him. 

"Scared?" 

"Who  wouldn't  be?" 

The  last  time  he  had  heard  that 
whistle  had  been  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge. 

"You  don't  seem  too  glad  to  see  me." 

Joe's  reply  was  a  question. 

"Where'd  you  come  from?" 

"There." 

The  rear,  basement  door  of  Hick's 
Garage,  to  which  he  pointed,  was  com- 
monly used  for  tossing  scrap  into  the 
gully  below.  Why  had  Chuck  come  that 
way? 

"Where  you  been?"  Joe  repeated. 

"Tell  you  later.  Right  now  I  got  to 
lie  doggo  for —  Hey !"  His  voice  dropped 
to  a  whisper.  "Who's  that?" 

"That's  the  boss." 

A  pair  of  feet  had  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  stairway,  leading  from  the 
floor  above.  No  time  to  return  to  the 
weeds  from  which  he  had  come  and 
Chuck  dropped  down  behind  a  pile  of 
boxes.  A  thick-set  man  in  overalls  came 
down  the  stairs. 
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"Crandall  just  telephoned,"  he  said. 
"Can  we  have  his  car  for  him  by  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon?" 

"I  think  so,  Mr.  Hicks,"  Joe  an- 
swered. "I'm  at  work  on  it  now." 

"Want  Tom  to  help  you  unpack  those 
boxes?" 

"No,  sir.  I  believe  I'll  have  time  to 
unpack  them  too." 

The  tone  was  almost  too  casual. 

"O.  K.  We  mustn't  disappoint  Cran- 
dall, if  we  can  help  it." 

He  went  back  upstairs.  Chuck  emerged 
from  his  hiding  place. 

"Good  work,"  he  said. 

Joe  spoke  slowly : 

"Chuck,  when  I  was  in  a  mighty 
tight  place — " 

"I  saved  your  life.  Didn't  I?" 

"Maybe  you  did.  I  dunno.  Afterward, 
you  like  to  have  got  me  courtmar- 
tialled." 

Chuck  laughed. 

"Oh,  that  I" 

"I  just  want  to  say:  I  dunno  what 
you've  done  this  time.  I  don't  want  to 
know.  Whatever  it  is  though,  I  won't 
be  mixed  up  in  it.  I'll  tell  you  that 
right  now.  But  we  were  buddies  and — " 

"Atta  boy !"  Chuck  dismissed  every- 
thing else  with   a  gesture.   "Well,   like 
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I  say,  I  got  to  lie  doggo,  until  I  can 
get  out  of  town.  If  you — " 

For  some  moments,  with  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  stairway,  they  stood  talk- 
ing. Then  Joe  led  him  to  a  car  that  for 
a  week  had  stood  in  a  far  corner  un- 
touched. 

"And  you'll  take  me  to  Stirling  to- 
night?" Chuck  whispered,  as  he  curled 
up  in  the  seat. 

"I'll  try.  I  got  no  car.  I  told  you 
that." 

^     Chuck  waved  his  hand  expansively. 
"Plenty    of   cars    here.    Borrow   one. 
You  can  have  it  back  by  midnight.  If  I 
don't  get  out  of  this  town  quick,  I'm  in 
trouble." 

"I'll  do   what  I   can,"  Joe  promised. 

That  Chuck  had  ever  saved  his  life 
was  doubtful.  But  this  much  was  true 
and,  illogical  thought  it  might  be,  Joe 
felt  it  as  an  obligation:  in  the  hardest 
fighting  their  unit  saw,  he  and  Chuck 
had  been  side  by  side  and  Chuck  had 
done  his  best. 

Later,  in  Germany,  he  went  A WOL. 
Joe  tried  to  shield  him  and  thereby 
landed  himself  in  serious  trouble.  Later 
still,  the  "company  fund"  showed  a 
shortage  and  Chuck  was  suspected.  Lt. 
Smith  said,  if  the  money  was  refunded, 
he  would  drop  the  matter.  Joe  ad- 
vanced thirty  dollars,  which  was  never 
repaid.  As  he  worked  on  the  Crandall 
car,  he  recalled  similar  experiences  and 
he  thought  about  himself. 

War  had  found  him  almost  a  dead- 
end kid,  with  low  ambitions  and  few, 
if  any,  ideals.  But  the  army  had  given 
him  some  good  friends,  chief  among 
them  Lt.  Smith,  who  had  brought  out 
|  all  the  best  there  was  in  him,  and  he 
had  returned  to  civil  life  with  the 
determination  to  make  something  of 
himself.  Lt.  Smith,  now  Nelson  Smith, 
had  talked  school  to  him  but  he  had 
L  passed  it  up.    School   for   him.   he  felt, 


was  too  remote.  On  the  other  hand, 
this,  his  present  job,  just  suited  him. 
The  army  had  trained  him  well  in  auto- 
mechanics.  Mr.  Hicks  was  a  good  boss. 
The  work  was  easy  and  he  was  making 
good  wages.  And  now  Chuck  had  to 
show  upl  In  trouble  of  course — He 
would  be ! — and  apparently  it  was  seri- 
ous. 

I  can't  let  him  down,  Joe  reflected 
miserably.  But  if  I  help  him — !  He  had 
no  illusions.  He  knew  it  would  not  be 
the  last  time.  Barring  his  arrest,  Chuck 
would  come  back  again  and  again. 
Where  it  would  end  there  was  no  tell- 
ing. The  best  thing  might  be  for  Joe 
himself  to  disappear:  go  to  another 
town,  another  job,  perhaps  another 
name.  But  Chuck  had  found  him  this 
time  and  might  again.  Besides,  the  idea 
of  running  away — !  Joe  didn't  like  it. 
If  he  could  talk  with  Nelson  Smith — 
But  that  good  friend  was  at  the  moment 
on  his  way  to  the  school  he  had  tried 
to  persuade  Joe  to  enter. 

At  noon  he  went  to  a  little  hamburger 
stand  and  ate  his  usual  lunch,  two 
sandwiches,  a  piece  of  pie  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  He  had  two  sandwiches  wrapped 
and  took  them  and  a  bottle  of  milk  to 
Chuck,  smuggling  them  in  the  back  door. 
Chuck  thanked  him  for  the  lunch  and, 
characteristically,  did  not  offer  to  pay 
for  it.  Joe  went  back  to  his  work  on 
the  Crandall  car  and  had  it  ready  when 
the  owner  called  for  it. 

He  was  in  the  office,  talking  to  the 
boss,  when  he  chanced  to  glance  across 
the  street  and,  to  his  surprise,  caught 
sight  of  Nelson.  He  hurried  over  to 
speak  to  him. 

"You  didn't  go  to  Fremont?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Not  this  morning,"  his  friend  an- 
swered. "I  found  I  could  make  it  just 
as  well,  if  I  left  tonight.  What's  the 
matter?"  he  demanded.  (He  had  always 
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been  quick  to  notice  things.)  "Some- 
thing happened?" 

"Chuck  just  showed  up.  He's  in  trou- 
ble and  wants  me  to  help  him  get  out 
of  town." 

Nelson  Smith's  face  became  the  face 
of  Lt.  Smith. 

"You've  been  mixed  up  with  that 
bird  all  you  ought  to  be." 

"I  know  but — Well,  he  was  a  good 
soldier." 

"He  was  not.  He  was  a  brave  soldier. 
There's  a  difference." 

"Yes ;  I  guess  that's  right." 

"You're  going  to  help  him?" 

"Why — !  Looks  like  I  got  to.  There 
in  Belgium,  we  went  through  so  much 
together.  You  see — " 

"You're  a  fool,  if  you  do  another 
thing  for  him.  What  does  he  want?" 

A  street  corner  conversation  like 
this,  on  the  boss's  time,  was  something 
Joe  did  not  like.  He  spoke  rapidly. 

"Tonight  I'm  driving  him  to  Stirling. 
Right  now,  I've  got  him  hid  in  the  base- 
ment where  I'm  working.  But  he's  got 
to  promise — " 

"Promise!"  Nelson  laughed  mirth- 
lessly. "You  ought  to  know  how  much 
his  promises  are  worth.  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  your  car?" 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  'borrow'  one," 
Joe  confessed  miserably. 

"You  can't  do  that."  The  voice  was 
what  it  had  been  when  both  were  in 
uniform.  "It's  too  risky  and  it  isn't 
right.  I'll  tell  you:  we'll  take  my  car. 
Don't  mention  my  name  to  Chuck  but 
tell  him  to  be  outside  of  town,  by  the 
gate  of  the  new  cemetery,  at  eight 
o'clock.  I'll  pick  you  up  just  before 
that,  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Eighth 
Street.  O.K.?" 

"O.K.,"  Joe  gulped. 

Returning  to  his  work,  he  was  vastly 
relieved  and,  frankly,  nonplussed. 

Nelson   had   not   asked   what   Chuck 


had  done  but  he  knew  him  and  so  knew 
that  it  might  be  anything,  from  some 
black  market  deal  (Joe's  own  guess) 
to  something  more  serious.  The  police 
or  the  FBI  might  be  after  him  and  as- 
sisting a  criminal  to  escape  was  serious. 
All  through  his  hours  of  work  Joe  had 
thought  about  that  and  he  himself  was 
taking  the  chance  only  because  of  what 
he  felt  to  be  his  debt  to  Chuck.  But 
Nelson  owed  Chuck  nothing.  Joe  had 
no  reputation  to  lose :  he  had  come  here 
three  months  ago,  to  take  a  job  Nelson 
had  found  for  him,  and  had  made  few 
acquaintances.  Nelson  Smith !  No  young 
man  in  the  community  stood  higher. 
Yet  he  was  doing  this !  It  did  not  make 
sense. 

But  Joe  followed  his  instructions : 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  saw  nothing  else  to 
do.  He  told  Chuck  to  slip  out  of  the 
garage  shortly  before  they  closed  at  six 
(Joe  himself  would  tell  him  just  when 
to  go)  and  lie  hidden  in  the  tall  weeds 
until  dusk.  Chuck  cheerfully  agreed  to 
everything  and  settled  back  into  the 
corner  of  the  seat,  saying  he  was  going 
to  take  a  nap.  When,  some  time  later, 
his  grimacing  face  appeared  at  the 
window  of  his  hiding  place,  Joe  was 
exasperated.  It  was  no  time  for  comedy. 
He  flung  open  the  car  door  and,  find- 
ing Chuck  with  a  flask  at  his  lips, 
reached  out  and  took  it. 

"That  won't  help  any,"  he  whispered 
tensely.  "Now,  you  lay  low.  If  you 
want  me  to  help  you,  do  as  I  say." 

He  turned  his  back  on  Chuck's  mut- 
tered curses. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  City 
Hall  struck  four  and  a  voice  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs  called : 

"Hey!  Joe!  Telephone." 

Dropping  his  wrench,  he  went  up- 
stairs. 

Next  moment,  from  the  gully  behind 
the  garage,  came  the  same  low  whistle 
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that  had  brought  Joe  from  beneath  the 
Crandall  car.  Chuck  started,  listened 
intently,  and,  tingling  with  excitement, 
slowly  opened  the  door  of  his  hiding 
place.  The  whistle  was  repeated.  Cau- 
tiously he  peered  about  him.  Then,  with 
a  face  grown  suddenly  grave,  he  slipped 
out  into  the  thicket  of  burdock.  Up- 
stairs, Joe  was  vainly  trying  to  get  the 
party  who  had  called  for  him. 

At  half  past  five,  when  he  went  to 
speak  to  Chuck,  he  found  an  empty  car 
and  decided  that  Chuck  had  picked  his 
own  time  for  slipping  out.  It  annoyed 
and  exasperated  him.  Chuck  ought  to 
have  done  what  he  was  told  to  do.  He 
thought  of  looking  for  him  but  decided 
not  to  take  the  risk.  Locking  and  bar- 
ring the  rear  basement  door,  he  left 
the  garage. 

Across  the  street,  he  noted  Kendal, 
the  night-watch  for  this  end  of  town. 
He  went  on  duty  at  ten  but  suppose  that 
tonight  impulse  prompted  him  to  change 
his  schedule  and  make  his  rounds 
earlier.  Suppose,  hiddeftin  the  weeds 
behind  Hicks'  Garage,  he  stumbled 
upon — 

Such  thoughts  were  silly.  He  was 
getting  nervous,  jumpy — he  who  had 
been  in  battle.  What  was  the  matter 
with  him?  He  laughed  at  himself  and 
next  moment  had  another  senseless 
start,  at  sight  of  a  policeman's  uniform. 

Usually  at  this  hour  he  was  hungry. 
Tonight  he  had  no  appetite.  He  drank 
three  cups  of  coffee,  then  went  to  his 
room  a  few  blocks  away.  He  sat  down 
to  read  but  found  he  could  not  focus  his 
attention.  He  imagined  himself  being 
officially  interviewed. 

"Where  were  you  at  about  eight 
•  o'clock  last  evening?" 

Perhaps  he  better  have  witnesses  who 
could  testify  to  having  seen  him.  He 
went  out  on  the  street  again.  A  girl 
whom  he  knew  slightly  worked  in  the 


Ideal  Ice  Cream  Parlor.  He  had  a 
chocolate  sundae  and  talked  with  her 
enough  so  that  he  hoped  she  would 
remember  he  had  been  there.  Meeting 
one  of  Nelson's  friends,  he  asked  if  he 
had  seen  him  and  immediately  wondered 
if  he  should  have  done  it.  The  last  thing 
he  wanted  to  do  was  to  drag  Nelson 
into  trouble. 

At  ten  minutes  to  eight,  he  was  at 
the  corner  of  Elm  and  Eighth.  Two 
minutes  later,  Nelson  picked  him  up 
and  worked  his  way  skillfully  through 
a  rather  unusual  amount  of  traffic.  As 
they  were  passing  beyond  the  town,  Joe 
suddenly  exclaimed : 

"Hi !  Here's  the  cemetery.  You're 
going  past." 

Nelson  stopped  the  car. 

"O.K.,"  he  said.  "As  well  here  as 
anywhere." 

Joe  eyed  him  curiously. 

"You  mean — "  he  began.  "You 
didn't—" 

"Hand  him  over  to  the  authorities? 
No.  Tell  the  truth,  I  doubt  if  the 
authorities  wanted  him.  Some  of  what 
he  told  you  was  maybe  true.  A  lot  of 
it  was  just  plain — Well,  you  know  what 
we  called  it  in  the  army." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"I  put  him  on  the  seven-thirty  bus." 

Joe's  reply  was  a  sigh  of  profound 
relief. 

"But  don't  think  that's  the  end  of 
it,"  Nelson  continued.  "This  afternoon 
there  was  no  chance  to  plan  with  you, 
so  I  had  to  take  things  into  my  own 
hands;  and,  while  you  were  answering 
that  fake  telephone  call,  I  gave  Chuck 
the  platoon  whistle.  He  was  surprised 
and  I  don't  believe  he  was  any  too  well 
pleased  to  see  me.  I  took  him  home 
and  listened  to  one  of  his  regular  hard 
luck  stories.  He  wanted  help  but  I 
don't  believe  it's  anything  serious.  A 
lot  of  the  things  he  said  didn't  track: 
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I  had  him  all  mixed  up.  So  I  finally 
gave  him  a  dollar  and,  when  I  put  him 
on  the  bus,  I  warned  him  not  to  show 
up  here  again.  He  will,  though,  when 
I'm  gone,  if  he  thinks  he  can  get  any- 
thing out  of  you. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  Joe  de- 
manded. "Why,  we  slept,  he  and  I, 
curled  up  together  like  animals,  in  the 
same  fox-hole.  He's  punched  me  awake, 
when  death  wasn't  sixty  second  off.  A 
man  can't  forget  things  like  that.  He — " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  if 
you  really  want  to  help  Chuck.  You  can 
decide  right  now  that  he  won't  get 
another  thing  out  of  you — not  one 
thing.  You  don't  owe  him  anything. 
All  you  did  for  him  out  there  in  Ger- 
many !  It  got  you  into  plenty  of  trou- 
ble. Did  it  do  him  any  good — any  real 
good?  Don't  you  think  yourself  that  it 
might  have  been  a  lot  better  for  him, 
if  he  had  been  court-martialled  and  taken 
his  medicine?" 

"I've  studied  Chuck :  studied  him  dur- 
ing all  those  weeks  of  fighting  and  then 
loafing.  It  was  part  of  my  job.  I  don't 
believe  he's  the  criminal  type:  the  sort 
that  would  hold  up  a  bank.  But  he  will 


sponge,  just  as  long  as  there  is  any- 
body to  sponge  on.  The  man  who  will 
really  help  Chuck  is  the  man  who  will 
make  him  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

"So  much  for  him.  Now,  about  you. 
I  studied  you  too.  You've  got  more 
ability  than  you  think  you  have,  if  you'd 
give  it  a  chance.  You've  got  some  am- 
bition— not  enough.  You  made  good  in 
the  army  and  you  can  make  good  in 
civil  life,  if  you  will  go  out  and  tackle 
something  that's  hard,  ditch  this  idea 
of  slumping  into  second  place.  Now. 
tonight  I'm  driving  through  to  Fre- 
mont. Mainly  it's  to  see  my  uncle  there. 
He's  the  college  registrar.  Regular 
school  work  won't  start  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  yet.  I'd  like  to  take  you  with  me, 
and  Uncle  Bristol,  I  believe,  could  get 
you  into  school.  I've  talked  with  Mr. 
Hicks  and  he  says  it's  all  right  with 
him.  What  about  it?" 

Joe  put  in  a  moment  of  hard,  inten- 
sive thinking. 

"O.K.,"  he  said.  "I'll  go." 

Nelson  stepped  on  the  starter.  Both 
sat  quietly,  as  the  car  moved  off,  down 
the  road. 
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IT  is  not  unusual  to  hear  intelligent 
men  and  women  estimate  the 
strength  of  their  powers  of  will.  We 
frequently  hear  these  words :  "My  will 
power  is  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
any  of  the  situations  that  confront  me." 

Will  power  is  forceful  and  con- 
trolling. However,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  we  cannot  keep  ourselves  at 
our  best  by  depending  solely  upon  its 
strength.  Sublimating  or  subjecting  our 
emotional  urges  and  desires  by  some 
agonizing  effort  of  the  will  is  just  next 
to  impossible. 

Although  will  power  has  a  strong 
influence  in  directing  our  lives,  yet  a 
simple  text  or  two  will  suffice  to  demon- 
strate its  inadequacy  when  it  is  the 
sole  power  in  determining  our  actions. 
Take,  for  example,  the  man  who  has  a 
hearty  appetite  and  relishes  good  food. 
Suddenly  he  decides  to  regulate  his  food 
consumption  by  dieting.  How  painful 
and  distressing  that  experience  is  when 
his  will  power  is  the  only  source  of 
strength  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
diet!  Or  take  the  man  who  makes  a 
brave  attempt  to  break  the  smoking 
habit  by  simply  exercising  the  powers 
of  his  will.  In  all  probability  he  will  not 


succeed  in  completing  the  test  on  the 
strength  of  his  will  power  alone.  The 
likelihood  is,  however,  that  this  same 
man  will  succeed  in  the  undertaking,  if 
he  associates  himself  with  others  who 
are  attempting  the  same  thing. 

The  powerful  effects  of  association 
are  also  demonstrated  elsewhere.  For 
example,  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  is 
effected  in  many  cases  simply  by  giving 
the  patients  a  good  diet  and  a  complete 
bed  rest  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  years. 
If  men  and  women  who  are  afflicted 
with  this  dreaded  disease  are  taking 
the  rest  cure,  they  can  care  for  them- 
selves in  their  homes  just  as  well  as 
in  the  sanatorium.  However,  it  is  known 
that  in  most  cases  they  do  not.  The 
powers  of  the  will  are  not  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  this  simple  routine  in  their 
homes.  Consequently,  medical  science 
has  drawn  upon  the  human  instinct  to 
do  what  others  are  doing,  in  order  to 
help  these  patients  conform  to  the  rules 
necessary  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
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Sanatorimns  have  been  erected  in  which 
they  are  confined,  simply  because  it  is 
easier  to  rest  when  and  where  everyone 
is  resting,  and  because  it  is  easier  to 
eat  when  and  where  everyone  else  is 
eating. 

This  act  of  association  with  others 
for  a  common  purpose  is  no  less  ef- 
fective when  it  is  applied  to  the  moral 
sphere  of  living.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  will  power  alone  is  not  command- 
ing enough  to  enable  us  to  succeed  in 
the  business  of  living.  We  just  do  not 
keep  our  lives  on  the  highest  plane  by 
saying  no  to  ourselves.  Should  we 
grant  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  the 
best  that's  in  us  by  will  power  alone, 
it  is  not  probable  that  we  will.  We 
become  our  best  through  associations — 
allying  ourselves  with  others  whose 
chief  aim  is  simply  making  the  best 
that's  in  them  a  living  reality. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again.  Several  weeks  ago  I  heard 
a  young  attorney  deliver  an  inspiring 
address  to  one  of  the  service  clubs  of 
our  city.  He  was  a  member  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  an  organization  that  aids 
in  the  healing  of  the  broken  minds  and 
bodies  of  alcoholic  addicts.  He  told  the 
story  of  his  own  experience — how  he 
was  able  to  overcome  the  dreaded  di- 
sease of  alcoholism.  What  he  had  to  say 
about  the  power  of  God  entering  into 
the  cure  of  alcoholism  was  common 
knowledge  to  most  of  his  listeners. 

When  they  see  others  in  the  organiza- 
tion who  have  been  cured  of  acute  alco- 
holism, others  whom  they  themselves 
knew  as  alcoholics,  they  are  met  with  a 
challenge.  They  have  a  desire  to  do  what 
the  others  have  done.  By  associating 
themselves  with  former  alcoholics  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  stay  "dry,"  they  accom- 
plish the  "impossible"  simply  through 
the  support  and-  encouragement  they 
receive  from  the  others.  The  instinct  to 


"follow  the  crowd"  is  strong  in  men. 
Here  it  is  used  more  effectively  in 
bringing  out  the  best  even  in  men  and 
women  suffering  from  acute  alcoholism. 

Christ  himself  drew  upon  this  potent 
force  of  association  when  He  formed 
His  small  band  of  followers.  The  dis- 
ciples were  drawn  together,  fortified, 
and  inspired  by  a  loyalty  to  a  common 
cause.  After  Christ's  death,  the  early 
church,  although  organized  for  a  differ- 
ent reason,  became  strong  and  grew 
because  of  this  principle.  The  best  was 
brought  out  in  the  lives  of  its  early 
members  because  of  the  inspiration  they 
received  through  their  union  in  a  com- 
mon interest.  This  is  the  real  value  of 
any  good  fellowship. 

Those  of  us  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  living  the  good  life  will  discover  that 
our  associations  with  others  of  a  com- 
mon interest  will  not  only  encourage 
and  inspire  us,  but  will  also  make  living 
a  much  more  joyous  experience.  It  is 
possible  that  we  can  associate  ourselves 
with  others  whose  aims  are  not  those 
of  our  own,  and  by  sheer  force  of  the 
will  develop  the  best  that's  in  us.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  such  as- 
sociations will  bring  out  the  worst  that's 
in  us.  "When  in  Rome"  we  are  in- 
clined to  "do  as  the  Romans  do." 

If  we  choose  wisely  the  friends  with 
whom  we  associate — friends  who  are 
seeking  to  live  decently  and  cleanly — 
we  can  use  to  our  advantage  the  in- 
stinct to  harmonize  our  lives  with  the 
conduct  of  the  group.  Experience  shows 
that  our  chances  of  succeeding  in  living 
lives  of  moral  purity  are  increased  im- 
measurably by  supplementing  the  powers 
of  our  wills  with  this  potent  and  effec- 
tive influence  of  the  combined  wills  of 
those  who  are  united  in  a  common  in- 
terest. It  is  easier  and  more  natural 
"to  go  where  they're  going  and  to  do 
what  they're  doing." 


Daughter  of  Chaplain  Awarded  Valor 
Scholarship 


By   ELEANOR   R.   COLLIER 


THE  step  taken  in  1943  by  the  Boston 
University  Board  of  Trustees  in  set- 
ting up  scholarships  for  the  children  of 
graduates  of  Boston  University  who 
were  killed  in  service  in  World  War 
II,  was  put  into  full  action  this  year 
when  18-year-old  Mary  Fox,  Cam- 
bridge, Vermont,  enrolled  at  the  college 
of  music.  Mary  Fox  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Chaplain  George  L.  Fox, 
Boston  "University  School  of  Theology 
graduate,  who  gave  his  life  in  heroic 
sacrifice  when  the  transport  S.S. 
Dorchester  was  hit  by  a  German  tor- 
pedo. 

Miss  Fox,  college  of  music  freshman, 
is  the  first,  and  to  date  the  only  Boston 
University  Valor  Scholarship  recipient 
enrolled  in  classes,  and  one  of  the  first 
students  in  the  country  to  enter  college 
under  such  a  program.  The  first  award 
of    Boston    University    Valor    Scholar- 
ships was  made  in  1943  to  one-year-old 
Ann  Hamilton  Landess,  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Robert  Henderson  Landess, 
Boston  University  '37,  and  Mrs.  Landess 
of  Milton.  In  his  annual  report  in  Oc- 
tober, 1943,  President  Daniel  L.  Marsh 
of    Boston    University    announced    that 
for    the    first    time    the    trustees    had 
voted  to  "establish  full  tuition  scholar- 
ships for  children  of  graduates  who  were 
killed   in   the   country's    service   during 
the    war.     This     means,"     Dr.     Marsh 
stated,    "that   we   are   looking   into   the 
future  when  the  babies  and  young  chil- 
dren of  these  heroes  who  have  been  sac- 
rificed will  be  ready  to  enter  college." 
The    action    of    the    Boston    University 


Mary  Fox,   Pianist 
Winner  of  Valor  Scholarship 


trustees  was  the  first  such  step  to  have 
been  made  in  any  of  the  nation's  col- 
leges or  universities. 

Miss  Fox  learned  of  her  admittance 
to  Boston  University  under  the  special 
trustee  scholarship  when  her  mother, 
Mrs.  George  L.  Fox,  received  a  message 
from  President  Marsh  of  the  University, 
who  wrote :  "I  am  pleased  ...  to  tell 
you  that  the  action  taken  by  the  trustees 
of  Boston  University  will  give  full 
tuition  to  your  daughter  when  she  en- 
ters Boston  University.  ...  I  am  glad 
you  have  the  daughter  to  be  educated 
and  I  am  glad  we  are  able  to  do  this  in 
memory  of  your  beloved  husband." 

Chaplain  George  L.  Fox  was  one  of 
a  group  of  four  chaplains  on  board  the 
troop  transport  S\S\  Dorchester,  which 
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was  struck  by  a  torpedo  hurled  from  a 
German  submarine.  According  to  press 
accounts,  the  four  men  stood  by  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  personnel.  When  life 
belts  gave  out,  the  clergymen  slipped 
theirs  off  and  gave  them  to  enlisted  men. 
Then,  kneeling  in  prayer  on  the  slanting 
deck,  they  went  down  with  the  ship. 
The  four  chaplains  were  a  rabbi,  two 
ministers,  and  a  priest.  Chaplain  Fox 
was  married  and  the  father  of  a  son 
when  he  gave  up  a  successful  career  as 
public  accountant,  to  enter  the  Boston 
University  school  of  theology,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Sacred  Theology  in  1934. 

Mary  Fox,  who  graduated  in  June 
among  the  top  three  from  Bellows  Free 
Academy,  Fairfax,  Vt,  is  majoring  in 
church  music  at  the  Boston  University 
college  of  music.  "I  love  this  type  of 
music  more  than  anything  else,"  the 
young  student  said,  "and  hope  to  be  an 
evangelistic  player  some  day."  She 
plays  the  piano  and  organ,  and  played 
drums  in  the  school  band,  which  took 
part  in  the  Vermont   Student  Festival. 

Mary's  mother  is  a  licensed  minister 
and  active  preacher ;  her  late  aunt,  Mrs. 
Freda  Hurlbut  Bonney  (Mrs.  Gerald 
Bonney)  was  one  of  the  foremost 
women  evangelists  in  the  country;  her 
grandfather  was  a  minister;  and  her 
father  a  minister ;  but  they  really  didn't 
influence  her  in  becoming  interested  in 
church  music  and  evangelism.  "It's  just 
that  I  love  that  kind  of  music,  even 
more  than  classical  or  any  other  type. 
It  is  wonderful  to  have  this  scholarship 
and  attend  the  university  from  which 
my  father  graduated.  I  always  wanted  to 
enroll  in  Boston  University  and  this 
Valor  Scholarship  has  given  me  the  op- 
portunity. Although,"  the  young  girl 
said  soberly,  "I  would  rather  have  my 
father  here  to  be  able  to  send  me  to 
college." 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

(Prepared  by  James  V.  Claypool,  Secty.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

JESUS,    COD'S    BELOVED    SON 
1 Mark    13:24-14:11 

2.    Mark    14:12-42 

3.    Mark    14:43-72 

4.  Good  Friday    Mark'  15:1-32; 

Isa.  53:1-13 
5 Mark    15:33-47 

6.  Easter  Sunday    Mark   16:1-20; 

Psalm    111 

7.    Acts    1:1-14 

SAMUEL,   COD'S   ANSWER  TO   PRAYER 

8.    I   Samuel    1:20-2:11 

9.  I   Samuel  2:18-36 

10 I   Samuel   3:1-21 

11 I   Samuel   4:1-22 

12.    I    Samuel    5:1-6:9 

13.    I    Samuel    6:10-7:12 

14 I    Samuel   7:13-8:22 

SAUL,   CHOSEN    BY   COD 

15.    I    Samuel    9 

16.    I    Samuel    10 

17.    I    Samuel    11:1-12:15 

18 I    Samuel    12:16-13:10 

19 I    Samuel    13:11-14:10 

20.    I   Samuel    14:11-32 

21 I   Samuel    14:33-52 

22 I   Samuel    15:1-31 

23 I    Samuel    15:32-16:23 

24 I   Samuel    17:1-31 

25 I   Samuel    17:32-58 

26 I    Samuel    18 

27 I    Samuel    19 

28 I   Samuel  20:1-29 

29 I   Samuel   20:30-21:15 

30 I    Samuel    22 


WHAT  MAKF.S  A  MAM 


By  SAM   R.  CEIST 


IN  the  old  days,  men  were  not  regard- 
ed as  men  unless  they  were  built  like 
Hercules  or  Atlas.  "Hercules  was  the 
most  famous  hero  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  he  was  known  for  his  great  strength 
and  for  the  twelve  tasks  imposed  upon 
him  because  of  Juno's  hatred  for  him." 
We  know  Atlas  as  "the  figure  of  a 
man  used  as  a  supporting  column,"  hold- 
ing the  globe  on  his  shoulders. 

But  really,  what  does  make  a  man? 
Is  it  the  suit  he  wears,  the  hat  he  buys, 
his  strength  or  prowess?  Or  are  there 
qualities  within  that  make  a  man  a 
man? 

What,  for  instance,  is  a  man  without 
honesty?  If  he  is  not  upright  and  trust- 
worthy, what  is  he?  "Honesty  is  that 
quality  which  shows  a  man  fair  and 
truthful  in  speech,  above  cheating,  steal- 
ing, misrepresentation  or  any  other 
fraudulent  action.  A  man's  honor  adds 
to  his  honesty  and  splendid  devotion  to 
such  standards  of  right,  courage  and 
conduct  as  society  has  crystallized 
throughout  the  centuries.  Uprightness 
is  that  quality  in  man  that  carries  him 
along  a  straight  path  of  honesty  and 
duty." 


What  is  a  man  without  friendship, 
without  love  and  devotion  for  others? 
One  of  our  Ten  Commandments  tells  u$ 
to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

What  is  a  man  unless  he  lives  a  good, 
clean  life?  How  can  he  go  on,  day  after 
day,  not  living  a  good,  clean  and  healthy 
life?  God  gave  us  our  wonderful  bodies. 
We  should  keep  them  clean  and  never 
abuse  them.  What  is  good  living?  I 
would  say  that  anyone  who  has  good, 
clean  speech,  a  pure  mind,  who  trusts 
and  believes  in  God  would  never  have 
any  trouble,  for  he  would  be  on  the  right 
road  to  happiness.  In  the  service  one 
hears  much  vulgar  and  unclean  lan- 
guage. It  is  hard  for  us  to  be  around 
people  like  that,  but  we  should  take 
steps  to  correct  them.  Maybe  we  can 
put  them  on  the  straight  road  with  us. 
There's  not  one  of  us  who  can  say  that 
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we  are  perfect,  for  we  all  make  mis- 
takes, but  we  can  correct  our  mistakes 
if  we  make  the  effort  to  do  so. 

What  is  a  man  without  happiness?  If 
we  went  day  after  day  without  being 
happy  and  joyful,  our  lives  would  not 
amount  to  much.  A  smile  never  hurt 
anybody.  Sometimes  things  arise  to  fill 
us  with  sorrow,  but  all  of  us  should 
strive  to  be  gay,  "for  happiness  is  the 
pleasurable  experience  that  springs  from 
the  possession  of  whatever  is  good. 
Happiness  is  more  complete  than  com- 
fort, enjoyment  or  satisfaction;  more 
serene  and  rational  than  mere  pleasure. 
Gladness  is  happiness  that  overflows. 
Joy  is  more  intense  than  happiness, 
deeper  than  gladness,  nobler  and  more 
enduring  than  pleasure."' 

What  is  a  man  without  courage? 
How  far  could  we  get  without  it?  If 
we  do  not  possess  courage  our  lives 
cannot  be  complete. 

What  good  is  a  man  without  faith? 
If  a  man  cannot  be  faithful  to  himself, 
or  his  friends,  his  job  and  his  church, 
he  surely  isn't  a  perfect  man. 

What  is  a  man  without  being  a  Chris- 
tian? Every  little  bit  we  do  in  our 
churches,  at  our  jobs,  among  others, 
every  time  we  pray,  every  time  we  at- 
tend   church    services,    every    time    we 


read  our  Bibles  and  Testaments,  the 
closer  we  can  come  to  God,  and  the 
closer  we  can  get,  the  better  men  we're 
going  to  be. 

We  should  attend  church  as  often  as 
possible.  We  should  rear  our  children 
in  Christian  homes,  guide  them  and  help 
them  grow  to  be  good  Christians,  and 
take  time  out  of  our  daily  routine  to 
help  and  correct  them  with  their  diffi- 
culties. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  want  to  be  men, 
men  of  good  understanding.  If  we  can- 
not improve  ourselves,  we  should  go  to 
our  chaplains  and  our  ministers.  They 
are  here  to  help  us.  They  are  here  to 
teach  us  the  wonderful  words  of  life. 
Remember  God's  heart  and  ears  are 
always  open  to  hear  our  troubles,  and 
we  should  all  get  into  the  habit  of  taking 
our  problems  to  Him.  We  should  be 
thankful  that  we  have  such  a  faithful 
and  understanding  Friend.  Let  us  all 
strive  to  be  better  men.  There  is  nothing 
we  cannot  do,  it  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  do  it. 

To  sum  it  up,  it  is  the  inner  man,  .the 
spiritual  man,  that  counts.  Honesty, 
devotion,  righteousness,  happiness,  cour- 
age, faith — all  these  come  from  the 
heart,  the  inner  man. 
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/HE  enlistment  and  assignment  of  partially  disabled  combat  wounded  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  announced  recently  by  the  War  Department,  is  the  subject  of  W.D. 
Circular  6. 

The  circular  contains  an  outline  of  advice  given  applicants  for  enlistment,  quali- 
fications for  enlistment  and  a  complete  list  of  Military  Occupational  Specialists  for 
which  enlistments  are  authorized. 
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mm  School 


Cerfiflcaff  of  Graduation 


BOSTON.  MASS- 


If  you  love  the  sea 
and  the  ships  that 
sail  it,  then  consider 
these   suggestions. 


Part   II 
Via  Sea 

IN  contrast  with  the  bright  prospects 
in  air  transport  which  we  presented 
last  month,  here  is  a  rather  dark  picture 
of  opportunities  ahead  for  those  who 
aim  to  do  their  transporting  over  the 
rolling  waves.  As  of  today,  the  best 
advice  we  can  give  is  to  stay  right  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  if  you  cannot  live  with- 
out salt  air.  We  have  been  told  that 
hundreds  of  veterans  apply  for  jobs  at 
the  Maritime  Commission  offices  only 
to  hear  this  bad  news. 

You  must  have  a  letter  of  commit- 
ment for  employment  from  a  seaman's 
union  to  be  eligible  for  employment. 
Such  a  letter  is  hard  to  secure  these 
days,  as  the  unions  have  more  men  than 
they  can  place. 

"They  made  the  mistake,"  explained 
my  informant,  "of  taking  too  many  into 
the  unions  during  the  war  and  now  with 
more  than  1700  ships  out  of  operation 
there  is  a  huge  surplus  of  seagoing  man 
power.  No,  the  future  is  not  bright  at 
the  moment,"  he  added  regretfully. 


By     M .     R.      LINCENFELTER 


Although  we  are  warning  you  away 
from  this  line  of  work,  we'll  give  you 
details  about  the  work,  what  you  will 
earn,  and  so  on — just  in  case  the  pic- 
ture changes.  And,  of  course,  there  is 
always  hope  that  a  lucky  break  might 
come  for  you. 

Many  men  think,  mistakenly,  that 
jobs  on  vessels  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
are  government  jobs  carrying  with  them 
the  security  enjoyed  by  Civil  Service 
employees.  This  is  not  the  case  and 
there  is  no  retirement  provision  other 
than  the  usual  Social  Security — or  that 
which  a  company  may  carry  for  its 
regular  employees.  Once  upon  a  time, 
seamen  were  exempt  from  income  tax, 
but  not  today.  The  usual  amount  for 
income  tax  is  deducted  from  a  seaman's 
pay  as  from  that  of  any  other  American 
citizen  on  a  regular  pay  roll. 

The  war  period  was  the  heyday  for 
men  of  the  sea — if  they  wanted  to  take 
the  risks.  Then  they  progressed  from 
ordinary  seaman  up  to  master  of  a  ship 
in   less    than   three   years.    There   were 
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sea  captains  only  23  years  of  age,  and 
yet,  in  ordinary  times  it  might  take 
twenty-three  years  of  service  to  become 
a  captain. 

Suppose  we  look  at  steps  in  reaching 
the  exalted  position  as  master  of  a  deck 
crew.  The  deck  crew  of  any  vessel  is 
composed  of  the  boys,  ordinary  seamen, 
able  seamen  (including  quartermasters, 
boatswains,  etc.,  who  are  simply  spe- 
cialized able  seamen),  mates,  and  the 
master. 

The  boys  are  really  apprentices  who 
are  just  starting  to  learn  their  trade 
and  who  are  required  to  pass  a  physical 
examination  before  they  may  be  em- 
ployed. After  six  months'  service,  a  boy, 
if  found  qualified  by  the  master,  may  be 
rated  an  ordinary  seaman  and  assigned 
additional  duties  as  his  knowledge  of 
vessels  increases  and  he  becomes  more 
capable  and  efficient.  After  a  still  longer 
period  of  training,  which  varies  from  12 
months  to  3  years,  including  the  period 
spent  as  deck  boy,  an  ordinary  seaman 
may  be  rated  as  an  able  seaman. 

An  able  seaman,  so  rated  after  3 
years'  service  on  the  seas  or  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  is  finally  qualified  to  act 


Seamen    Coiling    Rope 
in  Bow  of  THE  OCEAN  VOYAGE 


in  that  capacity  on  any  vessel  anywhere. 
He  is  supposed  then  to  be  able  to  do 
any  work  necessary  on  deck  on  the  ves- 
sel, no  matter  what  it  may  be,  and  to  be 
able  to  do  it  not  only  under  favorable 
conditions,  but  also  in  any  emergency 
which  may  arise.  In  other  words,  he 
should  be  able  to  perform  any  duty  in 
the  deck  department  except  the  actual 
navigation  of  the  vessel. 

After  a  still  further  term  of  service, 
an  able  seaman  may,  if  qualified,  take 
the  required  examination  and  obtain  a 
mate's  license.  Thereafter,  from  time  to 
time,  after  still  further  service,  he  may, 
in  the  same  way,  obtain  higher  mate's 
licenses,  and  finally  a  master's  license, 
which  will  permit  him  to  assume  com- 
mand of  a  vessel. 

To  become  a  good  able  seaman,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  branches  of  his 
profession,  both  by  actual  experience 
and  also  by  study.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  knowledge  and  training  ac- 
quired by  actually  working  on  a  vessel 
and  meeting  the  different  problems 
which  arise.  However,  in  connection 
with  this  practical  training,  a  course  of 
study  is  of  great  value  and  is  highly 
recommended  to  any  seaman  who  would 
be  master  of  his  trade. 

Rates  of  pay  are  very  attractive  in 
these  jobs,  hence  the  present  difficulties 
in  breaking  into  them.  An  ordinary  sea- 
man earns  $150  per  month,  including 
his  living  expenses  and  other  advantages 
which  will  be  mentioned  later.  When 
he  earns  the  rate  of  able  seaman  he  will 
receive  $172.50.  (During  the  war  this 
promotion  often  came  within  18  months.) 
When  he  makes  the  grade  for  a  third 
mate's  license  he  may  receive  $276 
per  month,  as  second  mate  $304  per 
month,  as  chief  mate  $330.  Next  step  is 
master  at  $410,  although  the  masters 
may  go  as  high  as  $650  per  month,  de- 
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Men  work  with  difficulty  to  secure  gear  on  deck  of  a  Liberty  Ship  in  heavy  seas. 


pending  upon  the  type  of  vessel  com- 
manded as  well  as  other  factors. 

The  job  of  boatswain  is  a  specialized 
type  of  job  which  requires  certain  skills 
and  qualifications.  He  must  be  able  to 
mix  paint,  splice  rope  and  have  suf- 
ficient leadership  ability  to  run  a  gang. 

The  engine  room  is  the  place  for  a 
young  man  with  exceptional  mechanical 
ability.  Here  he  can  start  as  a  wiper 
at  $175  per  month.  Next  step  is  fireman 
— if  he  works   in   the  boiler   room — or 


oiler — if  it  is  the  engine  room.  Through 
passing  an  examination  he  may  win  a 
license  as  third  assistant  engineer,  which 
compares  with  the  rate  of  third  mate. 
Then  comes  second  assistant  engineer, 
then  first,  and  finally  chief  engineer, 
which  is  comparable  beneath  decks  to 
the  job  of  master  of  the  vessel.  Chief 
engineers  usually  earn  $588  per  month, 
although  they  may  go  above  that. 
Neither  master  nor  chief  engineer  is 
required  to  stand  watch.   All  others  in 
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the  crew  must  take  turns,  as  two  men 
are  always  on  a  watch,  with  four  hours 
on  duty  and  eight  hours  off, 

In  the  stewards'  department  are  simi- 
lar chances  for  promotion  from  the  job 
of  general,  bedroom,  or  galley  utility, 
to  officers',  crew,  or  saloon  mess,  which 
is  comparable  to  rate  of  able  seaman. 
Then  come  second  cook  and  baker,  chief 
cook,  and  chief  steward;  these  are  the 
rates  in  this  department  on  a  freighter. 
They  may  be  slightly  different  on  a 
passenger  liner. 

If  you  show  sufficient  promise  you 
may  be  endorsed  for  cadet  training  to 
become  an  officer  of  a  vessel.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  you  must  be  a  high 
school  graduate.  There  are  no  specific 
educational  requirements  for  the  lower 
beginning  jobs. 

Let's  look  at  what  is  offered  at  the 
oldest  of  the  state  maritime  academies 
— The  New  York  State  Maritime  Acad- 
emy of  Fort  Schuyler.  It  was  founded 
in  1874  and  housed  in  an  old  fort  built 
in  1833  to  protect  New  York  City  from 
attack  via  Long  Island  Sound.  Most 
interesting  of  all,  though,  is  the  back- 
ground of  the  men  who  have  graduated 
from  this  school — such  men  as  Cap- 
tain Harry  Manning,  U.S. M.S.,  former 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Radio  School  at  Hoffman 
Island;  Captain  Schuyler  Cummings, 
who  rescued  125  passengers  from  the 
S.S.  Vestris  while  in  command  of  the 
S.S.  American  Shipper;  and  Ross 
Marvin,  Admiral  Peary's  Chief  Navi- 
gator on  the  first  successful  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole  in  1910;  Captain 
Felix  Riesenberg,  shipmaster  and  author 
of  international  repute;  and  Captain 
Paul  Grening,  who  rescued  the  crew 
of  the  freighter  Ignasio  Florio  while 
commanding  the  S.S.  President  Roose- 
velt. 

A  three-year  training  program  is  open 


to  young  men  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  16  but  have  not  reached  their  22nd 
birthday  on  date  of  admission.  (Age 
24  is  the  limit  for  GIs.)  The  curriculum 
combines  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  seamanship,  ship's  construc- 
tion, shipping  economics,  navigation, 
meteorology,  and  communications  for 
the  deck  students  and  classes  in  marine 
steam  (reciprocating  and  turbine)  and 
diesel  engineering  for  prospective  en- 
gineering officers.  Both  the  deck  and 
engineering  students  receive  instruction 
in  mathematics ;  naval  science  and  tac- 
tics, including  military  drill;  first  aid 
and  personal  hygiene;  also  in  the  han- 
dling of  small  boats  under  oars  and  sail. 

Two  three-month's  training  cruises 
give  opportunities  for  cadets  to  put  to 
practical  use  the  theory  learned  in  classes 
on  shore.  On  these  cruises,  deck  students 
learn  practical  seamanship,  applied  com- 
munications, navigation,  ship  mainte- 
nance, cargo  handling,  and  emergency 
drills.  The  engineering  students  per- 
form similar  practical  duties  in  the 
ship's  engine  room,  putting  to  actual 
use  the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired 
in  classrooms.  Plans  have  been  made  to 
provide  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
as  well  as  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  and  Naval 
Reserve  and  officer  license  as  Third 
Mate  or  Third  Assistant  Engineer  for 
the  graduate  of  a  maritime  academy. 

You  must  pass  a  strict  examination 
for  entrance  and  put  up  $200  to  enter 
an  academy,  plus  about  $100  per  year 
for  uniforms  and  other  expenses.  You 
will  receive  $65  per  month  and  full 
maintenance  while  you  are  in  training. 
This  is  increased  to  $82.50  while  at  sea. 
Married  men  are  not  accepted,  and  you 
may  not  marry  until  graduation.  You 
may  resign,  if  of  age,  or  with  your  par- 
ents' consent,  if  under  age. 

Placement  bureaus  are  maintained  for 
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graduates  of  the  maritime  academies 
and,  in  normal  times,  employment  is 
usually  secured  within  six  weeks  after 
graduation. 

"We  have  had  no  trouble  placing  our 
graduates,"  we  were  told  at  the  place- 
ment bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mari- 
time Academy,  "as  deck  or  engineering 
officers  with  various  shipping  com- 
panies. Graduates  of  the  deck  depart- 
ment obtain  positions  as  third  mates 
and  a  certain  number  enter  the  U.  S. 
Navy  as  ensigns.  The  Navy  is  given 
first  choice  and  naturally  takes  the  best, 
but  is  only  allowed  one-tenth  of  each 
class  of  graduates.  Engine  department 
officers  start  as  third  assistant  engi- 
neers." 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Cadet 
Training,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  information 
concerning  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Academy 
at  Kings  Point,  Long  Island,  or,  if  you 
prefer  a  state  academy,  ask  for  the  in- 
formation booklet  on  the  five  state  mari- 
time academies  in  California,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Here  are  some  of  the  records  made 
in  World  War  II  by  700  graduates  of  the 
California  Maritime  Academy  since 
1929.  "With  the  exception  of  eight  men 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  service,  all 
of  these  graduates  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  operating  the  ships  of  our 
Merchant  Marine  or  are  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  Fifty-nine  graduates  now 
hold  masters'  licenses,  95  hold  chief 
mates'  licenses,  49  hold  chief  engineers' 
licenses,  and  71  hold  first  engineers' 
licenses.  One  of  the  Academy's  most 
outstanding  graduates  is  Harlan  Hall, 
who  completed  his  course  in  July,  1942. 
Hall  received  his  master's  license  and 
command  of  a  Liberty  ship  September 
7,  1944,  when  he  was  only  22  years  old. 
Another     California    graduate.     Walter 


Geldert,  received  his  chief  engineer's 
license  at  the  age  of  21,  having  com- 
pleted his  work  at  the  school  in  Decem- 
ber,  1942." 

Deck  officers  in  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Service  direct  the  navigation  and  handle 
the  ship  at  sea,  supervise  the  loading 
and  discharging  of  cargo  in  port,  and 
preserve  the  physical  condition  of  the 
ship  and  its  equipment.  They  are  assisted 
in  their  work  by  the  crew  members  of  the 
deck  department,  consisting  of  quarter- 
masters, boatswain,  carpenters,  able  sea- 
men, and  ordinary  seamen. 

The  engineer  officers  are  responsible 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  the  main  propelling  engines, 
auxiliary  engines,  boilers,  and  deck 
machinery.  Assistance  in  this  work  is 
given  by  the  crew  members  of  the  engine 
department — the  wipers,  oilers,  water- 
tenders,  and  firemen. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  sea- 
going service  are:  Free  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  given  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  clinics, 
or  rest  homes  for  cases  of  "nerves"; 
opportunity  to  buy  from  sea  stores  on 
board  ship  (cigarettes  at  65c  a  carton, 
and  the  like)  ;  travel  opportunities ;  and 
quick  advancement. 

Disadvantages  include  being  away 
from  home,  hazards  from  the  elements, 
and  so  on.  Once  upon  a  time,  associa- 
tion with  rough,  illiterate  seamen  might 
have  been  listed  as  a  disadvantage,  but 
not  today.  An  effort  is  being  made 
throughout  the  Maritime  Service  to  at- 
tract high-type  young  men  and  to  treat 
them  so  well  that  they  will  remain  in 
the  service  throughout  their  careers. 

In  conclusion  we'd  like  to  tell  you 
about  the  career  of  a  man  who  worked 
up  from  one  of  the  lowliest  seagoing 
jobs  to  become  master  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  all  ships,  the  liner 
Gripsholm,      Swedish      exchange      ship 
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which  returned  thousands  of  war  pris- 
oners and  other  nationals  to  their  homes. 
Captain  Siegfrid  Ericsson  has  spent 
more  than  40  years  at  sea  since  the 
time,  aged  16,  that  he  shipped  out  of 
Stockholm  as  a  mess  boy  on  a  sailing 
vessel.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I  he  had  worked  up  to  quartermaster 
on  an  English  ship  and  won  his  cap- 
tain's papers  in  1925.  He  served  as  a 
chief  officer  on  the  Gripsholm  for  nearly 
six  years  until,  in  1935,  he  became 
master  of  another  liner  of  the  Swedish- 
American  Line,  the  Drottningholm. 
His  last  voyage  on  that  ship  ended  in 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  just  before  the 
invasion  of  Norway.  Then,  two  years 
later,  he  was  made  master  of  the 
Gripsholm  and  took  her  on  that  his- 
toric voyage  to  Portuguese  East  Africa 
for  the  first  exchange  of  nationals  with 
Japan. 

"The  exchange  of  passengers  was 
real  humanitarian  work,"  Captain 
Ericsson  said,  "and  was  the  most  thrill- 
ing job  any  man  could  have." 

He  told  about  the  joy  of  Americans 
when  thev  were  set   free.    And   it  was 


particularly  satisfying  to  this  kindly 
gentleman  of  the  sea  to  watch  young- 
sters begin  to  come  back  to  normal. 
To  aid  in  this  process,  he  allowed  the 
children  to  have  the  run  of  the  ship 
even  when  it  was  crowded  with  1,500 
passengers.  We  know  what  that  means 
as  there  were  1,450  aboard  on  our  own 
recent  return  voyage  from  Sweden. 
This  good  boat  is  still  a  refugee  vessel 
as  many  in  that  1,450  were  coming  to 
America  to  escape  intolerable  condi- 
tions at  home. 

Men  of  outstanding  ability,  after  hav- 
ing served  afloat,  may  qualify  for  execu- 
tive positions  with  steamship  and  ma- 
rine insurance  companies  ashore.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Elowson,  once  chief  steward  of 
the  liner  Kungsholm,  has  an  excellent 
executive  position  in  the  home  offices  of 
the  Swedish-American  Line  in  Gothen- 
burg. 

For  information  on  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Corps ;  write  to : 

Supervisor,  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, Training  Organization,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 
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"To  make  the  most  of  dull  hours,  to  make  the  best  of  dull  people,  to  like  a 
poor  jest  better  than  none,  to  wear  a  threadbare  coat  like  a  gentleman,  to  hitch 
your  wagon  to  the  old  horse  if  no  star  is  handy — that  is  the  wholesome  life." 

The  ability  to  go  on  when  ordinary  men  say  the  battle  is  lost,  the  faith  one 
has  when  no  one  else  can  see  a  reason  for  it,  the  vision  to  see  the  rainbow  before 
the  storm  is  over,  the  will  power  to  go  on  struggling  after  strength  is  done — that 
is  genius. — Sunshine  Magazine 
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With  'Topic  Talks"  Suggested  by  the  Editor 

First  Sunday 

Subject:   The  Meaning  of  Easter 
Call  to   Worship:    "Fear  not  ye:   for   I   know  that  ye   seek  Jesus,   which   was 
crucified.  He  is  not  here :  for  he  is  risen  as  he  said." — St.  Matthew  28 :5b,  6a. 
Hymn:  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name"   (The  Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy) 
No.  197 

Prayer:  Dear  Lord,  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  drive  out  the  damp  chill  of  the 
night,  let  the  beams  of  Thy  Holy  truth  dispel  the  heaviness  of  our  burdened  souls. 
Let  the  joy  of  victorious  Easter  prevail  among  us  now  and  forever.  We  ask  this 
in  the  humble  spirit  of  the  Risen  One,  even  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Scripture  Reading:  St.  Matthew  28:1-8 

Hymn:  "Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  Today"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  298 
Talk  based  on  "The  Meaning  of  Easter" 
Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  How  did  Easter  come  to  be? 

2.  Do  we  always  celebrate  Easter  with  proper  recognition  of  its  historic 
meaning  ? 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  in  ancient  days  there  were  pagan  customs  which 
sometimes  came  into  conflict  with  Christian  ways  of  observing  Easter.  Do 
you  think  we  have  entirely  eliminated  these? 

Hymn:  "What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  319 
Benediction:  Peace  be  with  you  all  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  Amen. 


Second  Sunday 

Subject  :  Doubting  Thomases  of  Today 
Call  to  Worship :  "Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." — St.  Mark  9  :24 
Hymn:  "I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story"  (The  Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy)  No.  346 
Scripture  Reading:  St.  John  20:24-29 
Hymn:  "Jesus,  Saviour,  Pilot  Me"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  309 
Talk  based  on:  "The  Value  of  Honest  Doubt" 
Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Name  all  the  instances  you  can  where  honest  doubt  has  proved  of 
benefit  to  mankind.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  so-called  incurable  diseases ; 
jobs  that  could  not  be  done,  and  so  on. 

2.  Should  you  try  to  distinguish  between  an  honest  doubter  and  one  who 
may  be  merely  a  smart  Alec? 

3.  What  do  you  think  was  accomplished  by  Doubting  Thomas  ? 
Hymn:  "Just  As  I  Am,  Without  One  Plea"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  343 
Benediction:  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
Amen.  Ephesians  6 :24 
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Third  Sunday 

Subject  :  Christianity  and  Government 

Call  to  Worship:  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 'made;  we  will  rejoice  and 

be  glad  in  it. 

Hymn:  "Eternal  Father,  Strong  to  Save"   {The  Hymnal,  Armv  and  Navv)   No. 

216 

Prayer  led  by  service  man: 

"Our  Father,  Who  art  in  Heaven :  We  come  to  Thee  asking  forgiveness  for 
the  sins  of  our  past ;  help  us  through  this  period  of  worship  to  become  per- 
manently joyful  in  the  confidence  that  with  Thee  is  our  glorious  future.  In  Jesus' 
name,  Amen." 

Scripture  Reading:  St.  Matthew  9:9 

Hymn:  "Have  Thine  Own  Way,  Lord"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  426 

Announcements  and  Offering. 

Talk  based  on:  The  Place  of  Matthew  in  the  Program  of  Jesus 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Does  it  surprise  you  that  Jesus  should  call  a  tax-collector  (politician) 
as  one  of  His  assistants? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  the  idea  of  "obedience"  to  God  should  be  emphasized 
more  than  it  is  ? 

3.  Does  obedience  to  God  imply  responsibility  for  obedience  to  other 
superiors  ? 

4.  As  Christ's  institution  on  earth,  does  the  Church  have  a  mission  to 
Government  Officials  today? 

Hymn:  "O  Jesus,  I  Have  Promised"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  428 

Benediction:  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 

communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 

Fourth  Sunday 

•    Subject  :  Ways  in  Which  a  Christian  Can  Help  His  Church 

Call  to  Worship:  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 

before  Him. 

Hymn:  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer"  (The  Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy)  No.  349 

Scripture  Reading:  St.  John  1 :43 

Prayer  by  the  Chaplain. 

Announcements. 

Hymn:  "Work  for  the  Night  Is  Coming"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  414 

Talk  based  on:  Ways  in  Which  a  Christian  Can  Help  His  Church 

1.  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Veterans  Administration,  are  the 
Chaplains  the  only  persons  responsible  for  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  the 
personnel  ? 

2.  After  naming  as  many  others  as  you  can,  list  some  things  they  can  do. 

3.  Make  another  list  of  all  the  little  things  you  can  do. 
Hymn:  "I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  516 

Benediction:  May  the  Lord  watch  between  thee  and  me  while  we  are  absent  one 
from  another.  Amen. 


Tailor-Made  EDUCATION 


for  the  VETERAN 


Baptist  Colleges  &  Universities 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  PAUL  C.  CARTER 

Public  Relations  Secretary,  Board  of  Education 
and  Publication,   Northern  Baptist   Convention 

ALL  through  the  war  years  the  63 
colleges,  universities,  theological 
seminaries  and  secondary  schools  re- 
lated to  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion carried  forward  extensive  prepara- 
tion for  the  important  role  required  of 
them  in  the  postwar  period.  A  part  of 
this  preparation  involved  the  New  De- 
velopment Program  in  which  they 
raised  more  than  $5,000,000  to  be  used 
mainly  for  improving  and  expanding 
their  student  facilities. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  of 
physical  equipment,  the  Baptist-related 
educational  institutions  were  led  to  con- 
sider broad  improvement  in  their  aca- 
demic offerings  and  in  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  programs  of  the  campus.  Two 
specific  ways  in  which  this  was  achieved 
was  by  strengthening  the  work  of 
Baptist-sponsored  university  pastors 
and  projecting  Christian  emphasis  pro- 
grams. 

We  present  here  the  stories  of  how 
six  representative  Baptist  colleges  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country 
are  serving  the  youth  of  postwar  Amer- 
ica, particularly  veterans.  Similar  in- 
formation could  be  supplied  from  many 
other  Baptist-related  schools  by  writing 
to  the  Board  of  Education  and  Publi- 


cation of  the  Northern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, 152  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  We  tell  the  story  of 
Carleton,  Denison,  Linfield,  Keuka, 
Kalamazoo  and  Redlands  because  they 
are  typical  of  many  others. 

Carleton  College  at  Northfield, 
Minnesota,  has  the  largest  enrollment 
in  its  80-year  history,  approximately 
1,150  students.  It  also  has  the  largest 
teaching  faculty  in  its  history  with  33 
new  members  added  to  bring  the  total 
to  91.  Thirty-five  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and 
12  foreign  countries  are  represented  in 
the  1946-1947  Carleton  student  body. 

Carleton's  location  at  the  edge  of  a 
community  of  4,500  people  permits  a 
spaciousness  not  known  in  large-city 
institutions.  The  college  grounds  com- 
prise about  900  acres.  Carleton  has  an 
impressive,  up-to-date  physical  plant 
with  18  major  buildings  representing 
an  investment  of  approximately  $4,000,- 
000.  Laboratory  equipment  and  facili- 
ties for  athletics,  art,  drama  and  music 
are  extensive  and  modern  in  all  respects. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  enrollment, 
practically  all  of  the  unmarried  stu- 
dents at  Carleton  are  being  accommo- 
dated in  college  dormitories.  The  men 
have  again  taken  up  residence  in  their 
pre-war  dormitories.  Approximately  375 
of  the  more  than  500  Carleton  men  are 
veterans. 

Six  new  cottages  have  been  erected 
on  the  lot  just  across  the  street  from 
Carleton's    Scoville    Memorial    Library. 
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These  cottages  are  four-room  bunga- 
lows of  uniform  size  and  design.  They 
are  built  around  a  U-shaped  sidewalk 
enclosing  an  inner  court  and  are  oc- 
cupied by  faculty  families,  headed  by 
former  service  men  in  every  instance. 

Costs  at  Carleton  are  estimated 
broadly  as  follows :  tuition  and  books 
$400 ;  board  and  room  $500. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
President  Lawrence  Gould,  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 

Keuka  College  (for  girls)  at  Keuka 
Park,  located  in  the  picturesque  scenic 
finger  lake  district  of  Western  New 
York,  lays  strong  emphasis  upon  Field 
Work  as  an  important  part  of  its  func- 
tional interpretation  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

To  help  students  find  their  areas  of 
greatest  proficiency  and  to  fit  them- 
selves for  positions  in  the  world  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  Keuka  has  instituted 
a  work-study  program  known  as  the 
field  period.  By  a  unique  division  of 
the  academic  year,  Keuka  utilizes  por- 
tions of  the  customary  vacations  and 
arranges  two  regular  work  periods,  one 
of  six  weeks  in  the  winter  and  one  of 
twelve  in  the  summer.  The  student 
must  serve  her  apprenticeship  and  re- 
ceive an  approved  grade  from  a  work 
counselor  in  her  chosen  field  as  a  re- 
quirement for  graduation.  The  Keuka 
girl  is  thus  better  prepared  for  work 
after  graduation  because  she  has  learned 
by  experience  and  has  integrated  her 
academic  career  with  that  of  her  voca- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  vocational  placement 
areas  included  in  this  field  work  pro- 
gram are  as  follows :  New  York  City — 
B.  Altman  &  Co.,  First  Spanish  Baptist 
Church,  Yachting  Magazine,  Time 
Magazine,  New  York  Public  Library, 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital;  Rochester — 
Eastman     Kodak,     Stromberg-Carlson, 


Bausch  &  Lomb;  Chicago — Association 
House  of  Chicago ;  Hartford,  Conn. — 
Traveler's  Insurance  Co. ;  Andover,  N. 
J. — American  Friends  Service. 

The  student  body  at  Keuka  currently 
includes  former  WAVEs  and  WACs 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
practical  training  available  at  Keuka 
through  its  field  periods. 

The  cost  of  tuition,  including  room 
and  board  and  fees,  is  about  $850  a  year.  * 

The  name  of  the  person  to  be  con- 
tacted for  more  information  regarding 
Keuka  is  Miss  Helen  M.  Space,  reg- 
istrar. 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio, 

not  only  has  made  extensive  prepara- 
tion for  its  postwar  responsibility  during 
the  war  years,  but  is  now  rushing  to 
completion  additional  facilities  to  ex- 
pand further  its  service  to  returning 
veterans.  Curtis  Hall,  dormitory  for 
men,  is  being  enlarged  to  accommodate 
another  100  men:  It  has  been  under 
construction  since  January,  1946,  and 
is  nearing  completion.  Auxiliary  units 
for  single  and  married  veterans  are 
rapidly  being  erected  by  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of 
the  second  semester. 

Through  its  curriculum  Denison  em- 
phasizes pre-professional  training  in 
medicine,  nursing,  engineering,  law,  the 
ministry,  teaching,  business  administra- 
tion, personnel  administration,  citizen- 
ship, social  welfare,  family-life  educa- 
tion, and  basic  preparation  for  careers 
in  scientific  research,  and  in  govern- 
mental and  industrial  fields.  Scholas- 
tically,  Denison  is  accredited  by  the 
Association  of  American  Universities. 
It  is  approved  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  Denison  campus  consists  of  350 
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acres,  its  principal  buildings  being  lo- 
cated on  a  horseshoe-shaped  ridge  over- 
looking the  village. 

Denison's  costs  are  as  follows :  Tui- 
tion a  semester  is  $200;  fees,  $37.50; 
board  and  room  is  approximately  $240 
a  semester. 

Students  desirous  of  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  Denison  University  should 
write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Miss  Charlotte  F.  Weeks. 

"Kalamazoo  College"  (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan),  according  to  President  Paul 
Lamont  Thompson,  "believes  that  there 
will  be  enough  returning  veterans  wish- 
ing to  pursue  regular  degree  courses  in 
its  several  departments  to  fill  them  to 
capacity.  It  believes  too  that  the  vet- 
erans will  not  wish  to  be  set  apart  from 
the  regular  life  of  the  institution  and 
that  their  adjustment  to  civilian  life  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  the 
intellectual  and  social  activities  of  a 
normal  college  environment." 

Founded  in  1833  by  Baptist  mission- 
aries, Kalamazoo  College  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  Michi- 
gan. This  "Fellowship  in  Learning"  has 
for  years  emphasized  the  liberal  arts 
and  pre-professional  curriculum.  Its 
normal  prewar  enrollment  was  425  stu- 
dents equally  divided  between  men  and 
women.  The  student  body  usually  rep- 
resented 20  to  30  states  and  several 
foreign  countries.  The  college  has  pro- 
vided housing  for  all  its  students,  and 
even  now  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
630,  residence  requirements  are  main- 
tained. 

Students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay 
$925.00.  Those  who  live  off  the  campus 
pay  $400.00.  These  figures  cover  all 
costs  and  fees,  even  to  private  music 
instruction. 

One  special  course  in  "Employment 
Procedures"  has  been  set  up  this  year 


out  of  demand  from  veterans.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  well-known  Kalamazoo 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  which 
will  start  a  graduate  course  in  Person- 
nel Management  in  September,  1947. 

Kalamazoo  College  supplies  an  at- 
tractive bulletin  entitled  "Veterans' 
Bulletin — Educational  and  Career  Op- 
portunities" to  anyone  requesting  it. 
All  correspondence  should  be  directed 
to  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Personnel,  Kalamazoo  College, 
Kalamazoo  49,  Michigan. 

Redlands  University,  with  its  50 
per  cent  veteran  population,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Redlands,  Redlands,  California, 
is  laying  strong  emphasis  on  its  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  for  service  in  the 
postwar  scene.  The  school  has  reached 
the  highest  enrollment  in  its  history 
with  approximately  1,100  students  in  the 
fall,  1946,  semester.  Of  those  students, 
50  per  cent  are  veterans. 

The  size  of  the  group  permits  close 
association  between  professors  and  stu- 
dents, and  helps  the  veteran  who  has 
been  away  from  his  studies  for  a  long 
time.  The  University  has  aided  mar- 
ried veterans  in  locating  houses  and 
apartments  to  rent  in  the  city  of  Red- 
lands.  It  has  also  secured,  through  the 
Federal  Government,  a  unit  of  fifty 
temporary  houses  which  the  University 
has  furnished  and  turned  over  to  fifty- 
veteran  families.  Veterans'  Village  is 
located  right  on  the  campus,  and  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Wives  of  the  veterans  are  or- 
ganized into  a  club,  and  they  hold  from 
two  to  three  parties  each  semester  for 
their  husbands. 

Don  Hill,  student  body  president,  is 
a  naval  veteran  who  spent  four  and  a 
half  years  in  the  Pacific  as  a  Lieutenant 
Commander   on    various   cruisers.    Vet- 
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erans  are  important  in  all  phases  of 
college  life  at  Redlands. 

Specialized  courses  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  more  mature  ex-G.I.'s  in- 
clude public  administration;  all  phases 
of  business  administration;  citrus  mar- 
keting, a  course  in  which  successful 
Southern  California  businessmen  in  the 
industry  lecture.  The  school  of  educa- 
tion offers  credentials  on  the  secondary 
and  elementary,  junior  high  and  junior 
college  levels  of  teaching.  It  also  offers 
special  credentials  in  art,  music,  physi- 
cal education  and  speech  arts ;  admin- 
istrative credentials  in  the  elementary 
school  and  the  secondary  school,  and 
supervision  credentials  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  and  in  spe- 
cial supervision.  Masters  degrees  are 
offered  for  music  and  arts.  Bachelors 
degrees  are  offered  in  arts  and  music, 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing. 
The  costs  at  Redlands  are  as  fol- 
lows :  tuition,  $325.00  a  year ;  fees 
(library,  etc.),  $50.00;  board,  $300.00; 
room,  ranges  from  $50  to  $130  a  year. 

The  Director  of  Admissions  reports 
that  although  she  has  many  applications 
on  hand  at  present,  they  will  be  received 
until  March  1,  1947,  for  the  fall  semes- 
ter. For  more  information  prospective 
students  are  urged  to  write  to: 

Miss  Margaret  Ciarncross,  Director 
of  Admissions,  University  of  Redlands, 
Redlands,  California,  or  Professor  Gil- 
bert L.  Brown,  Director  of  Public  Re- 
lations, University  of  Redlands. 

Linfield  College  at  McMinnville, 
Oregon,  of  which  Harry  L.  Dillin  is 
president,  is  devoting  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  to  serving  ex-service 
people.  The  academic  year  of  1946-47  is 
a  few  over  700  students.  Of  this  number 
306  are  veterans  of  World  War  II.  The 
college  is  giving  preference  to  G.I.'s 
wherever  possible  and  is,  at  the  present 


time,  building  up  a  preference  list  for 
the  fall  semester  of  1947.  The  college 
has  48  apartment  units  and  twelve 
houses  set  aside  for  the  use  of  married 
veterans,  in  addition  to  the  usual  num- 
ber of  apartments  available  in  a  com- 
munity the  size  of  McMinnville. 

President  Dillin  points  out  that  "The 
function  of  a  liberal  arts  college  like 
Linfield  is  to  provide  education  that 
assists  young  men  and  women  to  develop 
Christian  personality  and  to  prepare 
them  for  effective  service  to  society. 
This  broad  purpose  places  upon  the  col- 
lege the  responsibility  of  giving  each 
student  such  culture  as  may  be  realized 
from  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  spiritual 
growth;  such  competence  as  will  assure 
adaptation  to  a  rapidly  changing  world ; 
and  such  character  as  religion  and  reli- 
gious influence  only  can  develop." 

"To  do  this,"  President  Dillin  con- 
tinues, "Linfield  endeavors  to  pass  on 
to  its  students  the  knowledge  accumu- 
lated through  centuries  of  human  effort 
and  to  awaken  them  to  the  significance 
of  this  cultural  heritage;  to  arouse  the 
desire  to  enrich  and  to  advance  that 
heritage." 

Linfield  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities, 
the  highest  accrediting  body,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  pre- 
medical  study.  It  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
and  of  the  Northwest  Association  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Schools.  This 
listing  gives  the  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege full  admittance  to  graduate  schools 
of  the  greatest  universities. 

Costs  at  Linfield  are  moderate.  The 
campus  is  noted  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west for  its  beauty,  and  the  physical 
plant  is  modern  in  every  respect.  The 
college  is  essentially  a  resident  college 
and  the  dormitories  are  modern,  de- 
signed for  good  living.  Following  is  an 
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estimate  of  costs  for  a  full  year  :  tuition,  request    for    application    blanks    or    in- 

$210.00;  incidental  fees,  $30.00;  library  formative  material  should  be  addressed 

fees,  $14.00;  student  body  fees,  $20.00;  to: 

room  in  dormitory,  $85.00  to  $115.00;  Dr.  Harry  L.  Dillin,  President,  Lin- 
board  in  cafeteria,  $250.00  (estimated)  ;  field  College,  McMinnville,  Oregon;  or 
music  and  art  fees  $20.00  to  108.00.  to  E.  Avard  Whitman,  Registrar,  Lin- 
Inquiries    regarding   the    college    and  field  College,  McMinnville,  Oregon. 


REELING  that  it  is  time  the  Christian  Church  took  some  definite  steps  to  over- 
come the  present  marriage  situation  where  divorces  are  being  ground  out  on  the 
assembly  line,  Dr.  Vernon  Broyles,  minister  of  the  North  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  decided  to  do  something  besides  preach  on  the  subject. 
The  result  was  a  week-end  retreat  for  married  people  held  at  the  camp  of  the 
Presbytery  at  Smyrna. 

Five  general  topics  were  introduced,  each  pertinent  to  present-day  conditions. 
These  included,  "Help  for  Human  Sardines"  (a  topic  dealing  with  the  congestion 
of  many  families  as  a  cause  for  much  nervous  tension  and  flaring  tempers)  ; 
"Making  a  Budget  Work;"  "Sex  and  Parenthood;"  "Religion  and  Marriage,"  and 
"How  to  Get  Along." 

Some  eighty  people  attend  the  retreat,  most  of  them  being  young  married 
couples.  A  particular  interest  was  shown  by  married  students  from  Georgia  Tech 
and  Emory  University.  The  cost  per  couple,  including  room,  meals  and  recreation 
was  just  $5.00. 

1n£<z*t&uf*HCUt  ^eceCvet  Seven  s4cva*d4 

LLEWELLYN  M.  CHILSON,  a  former  Technical  Sergeant  who  fought  his  way 
with  the  45th  Infantry  Division  from  North  Africa  through  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  received  seven  of  the  Army's  decorations  from  President 
Truman  in  ceremonies  held  at  the  White  House  not  long  ago.  Decorations  include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Silver  Star  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and  the  Bronze  Star.  He  already  wore  the 
Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  awarded  for  wounds  received  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  the  Distinguished  Unit  Citation. 

The  presentation  marked  the  first  time  within  the  knowledge  of  War  Department 
officials  that  one  man  has  received  so  many  decorations  at  one  time,  and  also  one  of 
the  few  times  a  President  of  the  United  States  has  presented  a  combat  decoration 
other  than  the  Medal  of  Honor.  — Army  and  Navy  Register 


By  MARK  CRANE 

DRIVING  over  Highway  90,  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Port 
Arthur  the  other  day,  I  was  vastly  an- 
noyed by  the  swerving  of  my  car  over 
broken  sugar  cane.  Finally,  a  particularly 
tough  rod  of  cane  nearly  threw  me  into 
the  ditch.  But  simultaneously  it  jogged 
into  consciousness  a  recent  stirring 
memory. 

At  the  Moisant  airport  the  day 
previous,  I  had  idly  noticed  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  people  press  about  an 
alighting  passenger.  They  were  looking 
intently  at  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
1942  Sugar  Bowl  classic,  George  Posch- 
ner.  He  had  been  a  versatile  triple- 
threat  end  who  could  always  be  relied 
upon  to  grab  the  breaks,  adjust  him- 
self speedily  to  any  and  all  situations. 
And  here  he  was  back  again,  minus  two 
legs  and  a  hand,  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle of  '46. 

George  was  a  hero  as  well  of  the 
terrible  Belgium  Bulge.  When  one  of 
his  heavy  gunners  fell  during  the 
worst  of  the  pressure,  it  was  Captain 
Poschner  who  leapt  over  the  dead 
about  him,  to  man  the  gun  personally. 
Later,  out  of  ammunition,  George 
grabbed  a  light  machine  gun,  firing 
from  the  hip  until  he  himself  fell.  The 
citation  that  came  with  his  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  tells  of  the  effectiveness 
of  that  fire,  the  increased  spurt  of  morale 
on  the  part  of  his  men;   but  the   shell 
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which  knocked  him  into  unconscious- 
ness mercifully  obliterated  the  next 
three  days  and  nights  when  he  lay 
desperately  wounded  and  half  frozen, 
in  the  snow.  A  graves  registration  unit, 
discovering  a  faint  spark  in  his  body, 
got  him  to  a  hospitalization  center  with 
all  possible  haste,  but  not  before  the 
cold  and  the  infection  had  made  neces- 
sary the  amputation  of  both  legs  and  a 
hand.  The  skull  injury  paralyzed  his 
good  hand  and  arm,  but  modern  methods 
of  treatment,  together  with  an  arti- 
ficial thumb,  may  partially  restore  these 
Captain  Poschner,  hailing  from 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  very  modest 
and  matter-of-fact  when  pressed  to  re- 
late the  story.  He  frankly  admitted  that 
upon  reaching  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
months  later,  he  didn't  care  a  whit 
whether  he  lived  or  died.  But  in  the 
amputation  ward  he  saw  other  men, 
almost  as  badly  wounded  and  seriously 
handicapped  as  he,  who  laughed  and 
good-naturedly  jeered  at  him,  and  at 
themselves.  Gradually  the  realization 
came  to  Poschner  that  life  still  had 
something  to  offer,  that  the  sun  wasn't 
blacked  out  nor  was  he  washed  up. 
Sure,  he  couldn't  follow  his  dream  of 
becoming  a  professional  football  player, 
but  there  were  other  things  .  .  . 

It  was  Bill  Stern,  of  sports  fame,  who 
offered  a  steer  : 

"Your  voice,  George !  You've  a  really 
wonderful  voice  for  radio  announcing. 
Tell  you  *  what  you  do :  you  do  some 
studying,  I'll  do  the  rest." 

The  sugar  cane  was  falling  behind 
me  now.  The  bumps  were  less  fre- 
quent. But  I  was  grateful  to  them  for 
the  return  of  that  bright  memory  of 
a  hero  on  the  battlefield  and  off,  who 
took  the  bumps  as  they  came,  and 
laughed  at  himself  and  at  trouble. 


Men  of  the  Comrade  Kingdom 


By  WILLIAM  L.  STIDCER 


BILLY  and  Laurie  are  two  janitors 
in  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  and  Amos  was  a  student. 
They  were  all  here  for  two  years  be- 
fore the  war ;  and  now  they  are  all 
back  again;  the  two  janitors  at  their 
same  old  jobs  and  Amos,  who  was  a 
theological  student,  back  for  a  refresher 
course. 

The  first  time  I  ever  noticed  Amos 
Boren  was  one  day  when  he  brought  a 
poem  to  me  to  see  if  it  was  a  real  poem. 
That  was  ten  years  before  the  last  war. 
He  was  a  student  then  in  school  and  the 
summer  before  he  had  been  traveling 
in  England.  One  day  he  stood  before 
the  cenotaph  near  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  has  been  the  British  national 
custom  to  put  flowers  and  wreaths  on 
the  cenotaph  in  memory  of  soldiers 
killed  in  World  War  I.  It  has  also 
always  been  the  custom  to  lift  your 
hat  as  you  pass  that  cenotaph,  the 
British  War  Memorial. 

One  day  Amos  lifted  his  hat  to  the 
cenotaph  and  heard  a  British  soldier 
with  one  leg  laugh  a  sneering  laugh. 
That  experience  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  Amos  Boren,  and  he  wrote  this 
two-line  poem  and  handed  it  to  me  one 
day  in  class : 

"As   I   raised  my  hat  to  the  cenotaph, 
I  heard  a  crippled  soldier  laugh." 

Amos  didn't  believe  in  war,  and  that 
two-line  poem  expressed  what  he  felt 
about  the  whole  nasty  business.  That 
poem  also  served  to  introduce  Amos  to 
me  and  to  make  him  stand  out  above 
all  other  students  of  his  day.  He  finally 
graduated  and  went  out  into  the  church 


world  to  a  successful  ministry.  He  also 
went  out  to  a  growing  career  as  a  poet 
and  a  writer;  and  with  pronounced 
pacifist  tendencies.  At  least  he  hated 
war,  as  most  of  us  did  and  do.  But  in 
all  of  his  relationships  to  life  and  with 
all  his  marked  success  in  the  ministry, 
remembering  that  couplet,  I  never  ex- 
pected Amos  to  enlist  as  a  Chaplain 
and  to  go  into  this  war.  However,  I 
learned  one  day  that  that  was  exactly 
what  he  had  done. 

He  not  only  went  but  as  fate  would 
have  it,  he  was  almost  immediately 
thrown  into  some  of  the  crudest  fighting 
that  any  Chaplain  experienced,  in  Italy, 
Brittany,  and  the  Bulge.  When  the  war 
was  over  one  of  the  first  men  to  show 
up  at  our  Theological  Seminary  for 
what  they  called  refresher  courses  was 
Amos  Boren,  poet,  preacher,  soldier. 
He  had  written  many  of  his  little  poems 
about  war  for  The  Link — as  well  as 
many  prose  pieces. 

The  first  day  that  Captain  Chaplain 
Boren  walked  into  my  class,  as  a  part 
of  his  refresher  course  again,  I  said  to 
my  class :  "Look  who's  here :  Captain 
Amos  Boren,  who,  ten  years  ago,  wrote : 

'As   I   raised  my   hat  to  the  cenotaph, 
I  heard  a  crippled  soldier  laugh!'" 

Amos  grinned  and  replied,  "Well, 
I'm  back  and  I'm  NOT  crippled;  and 
I  learned  more  about  how  to  be  a 
preacher  in  this  war  than  I  learned  in 
the  whole  three  years  I  was  in  this 
seminary!"  And  the  laugh  was  on  this 
professor — and  that  class  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  that  boy's  come-back  to  kid 
me.  And  what  is  more,  I   liked  it.   He 
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was  right  and  I  knew  he  was  right, 
and  those  boys  knew  that  that  was  the 
way  I  felt  about  it.  I  have  always  said 
that  if  I  had  the  choice  of  three  years' 
writing  and  doing  cub  reporter  work 
on  a  newspaper  and  three  years  in  a 
Theological  School  as  a  preparation 
for  the  ministry  and  couldn't  have  both, 
I  would  instantly  choose  the  three  years 
on  a  newspaper.  I  meant  by  that  that 
everyday  contact  with  human  beings, 
in  their  vicissitudes,  troubles,  and 
human  relations,  was  a  better  back- 
ground and  training  for  the  ministry 
than  a  seminary.  They  all  understood 
what  I  meant  and  agreed  with  me. 
Amos  was  right,  and  I  soon  learned 
just  how  right  he  was. 

First  of  all,  when  Amos  was  in  school 
ten  years  ago,  he  was  something  of  a 
dilettante  (any  poet  is  apt  to  be).  He 
was  rather  listless  and  indifferent  in 
his  work.  He  held  himself  somewhat 
aloof  from  both  professors  and  other 
students.  He  was  what  he  himself  has 
since  admitted  'high  hat'  and  'cocky.' 
But  not  so  now.  Now  that  he  has  gone 
through  the  gruelling  experience  of 
several  major  battles,  has  slept  in  fox- 
holes, has  been  bombarded  with  shells 
all  night  long,  has  seen  soldiers  die  in 
every  way  it  is  possible  to  die,  has 
seen  death,  faced  death,  held  death  in 
his  arms,  and  buried  hundreds  of  boys — 
as  he  says,  "You  get  all  over  any  ego- 
tism, and  any  high  hat  attitude  toward 
anybody  any  time.  It  makes  you  humble 
to  look  into  the  face  of  death  every  day 
and  hour  of  the  night  for  two  years." 

Second,  Amos  has  gone  democratic 
on  us.  The  war  taught  him  that.  For 
instance,  after  the  war  was  over  and  he 
came  back  for  that  refresher  course, 
you  would  find  him  sitting  by  the  hour 
chatting  and  having  fellowship  with 
every  student  in  the  school.  He  was 
just    about    the    most    democratic    and 


friendly  fellow  in  the  school ;  and  in 
being  that,  he  changed  the  whole  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  would  frequently  find  Amos 
down  in  the  boiler  room  in  the  basement 
chatting  with,  eating  lunch  with,  or 
listening  to  football  and  baseball  games 
with  our  two  janitors,  Billy  and  Laurie. 

Billy  and  Laurie  were  just  ordinary, 
everyday,  underprivileged  Boston  boys 
Neither  of  them  ever  had  any  educa- 
tional advantages.  They  were  slovenly 
in  appearance;  had  no  particular  pride. 
They  were  just  janitors.  They  acted 
like  servants,  which  they  were.  They 
were  deferential  and  often  subservient. 
They  were  so  much  so  that  one  did  not 
notice  them  as  human  personalities. 

One  day  I  kidded  Amos  about  his 
frequent  trips  down  to  the  furnace  room 
to  chat  and  loaf  with  our  janitors. 
Amos  looked  at  me  indignantly  and 
said:  "They  are  the  best  men  in  this 
building;  and  what's  more,  that  doesn't 
except  the  teachers.  Those  boys  are 
gentlemen.  They're  clean  and  neat. 
They're  poised.  They  have  respect  for 
themselves  because  they  have  stood 
face  to  face  with  death  a  thousand 
times,  and  that  gives  a  man  a  sense  of 
respect  for  himself  and  for  other  men. 
Those  boys  went  through  the  Bulge, 
through  the  Brittany  landings !  They  I 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  Patton's  Army. 
That  Billy  got  to  be  an  expert  in 
smoke  screens  and  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who  stood  on  the  Remagen  bridge 
and  threw  up  a  smoke  screen  which 
made  it  possible  for  our  army  to  cross 
that  bridge  and  win  our  first  beach- 
head in  Germany  proper.  That  guy  has 
been  places,  rung  door  bells,  talked  with 
people  and  met  life  and  death  face  to 
face.  He  is  a  superior  sort  of  a  man 
now.  So  is  Laurie.  I  would  rather 
associate  with  them  than  any  student 
and  any  teacher  in  this  school.  We  sit 
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down  there  in  the  basement  and  talk 
things  over  and  I  go  to  school  to  them ; 
and,  by  golly,  I  learn  more  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  school  than  I  learn  in  the 
classrooms.  Those  janitors  are  gentle- 
men; they  are  neat  and  clean  in  dress 
and  mind.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  dirty 
word  from  them.  They  talk  sense.  They 
have  lived.  Don't  kid  me  about  loafing 
with  janitors.  They  are  a  superior  pair 
of  men  and  it  all  came  out  of  their 
experiences  in  the  war.  I  never  saw 
such  a  change  in  two  men." 

"In  what  way  do  you  mean,  Amos?" 
I  asked  him. 

"Those  boys  are  poised  and  self- 
confident  where  they  were  once  sub- 
servient and  submissive.  No  longer. 
You'd  think  those  guys  owned  the  Uni- 
verse now.  They  have  won  their  dignity 
in  the  war.  They  used  to  be  a  bit 
slovenly  before  the  war  when  I  knew 
them.  But  now  when  you  see  them 
come  up  from  their  work,  they  are  well 
dressed,  neat,  clean.  You  would  think 
they  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  Harvard 
halls.  The  war  and  its  discipline  taught 
them  that.  Yes,  it  did  something  for 
all  of  us,  preachers,  students  and  jan- 
itors alike." 

Then,  being  a  poet  himself,  that  ras- 
cal, Chaplain  Amos  Boren,  quoted 
poetry  on  me.  He  said:  "Burns  has  it: 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.'  Edwin 
Markham  said  it  also  for  our  day: 

'Shine   on   me,    Secret    Splendor,    till    I 

feel 
That  all  are  one  upon  the  mighty  wheel. 


Let  me  be  brother  to  the  meanest  clod, 
Knowing,  he,  too,  bears  on  the  dream 

of  God; 
Yet,     be     fastidious,     and     have     such 

friends 
That,  when  I   think  of  them   my   soul 

ascends.' 

"That  is  what  the  war  taught  me . 
That  all  are  one  upon  the  mighty 
wheel,'  and  I  have  said  to  myself  ten 
thousand  times,  'Let  me  be  brother 
to  the  meanest  clod,  Knowing  he,  too, 
bears  on  the  dream  of  God.'  I  never 
really  felt  that  until  I  saw  the  'meanest 
clods'  this  nation  knows,  stand  up  and 
die  for  their  comrades  without  a 
whimper,  without  a  duck  or  a  dodge. 
And  the  war  not  only  taught  some  of 
us  educated  guys  that,  but  it  also  taught 
the  janitors,  truck  drivers,  grocery 
clerks,  farmers  and  brakemen  that  they 
are  men  'for  a'  that';  and  it  taught 
them  self-respect  and  poise  and  con- 
fidence. The  war  taught  us  all  that  we 
are  all  a  part  of  what  Mr.  Markham 
used  to  call  'The  Comrade  Kingdom' 
by  which  he  told  me  once  he  meant  'The 
Kingdom  of  God.' " 

Yes,  Laurie  and  Billy,  our  janitors ; 
and  Amos,  one  of  our  college  graduates 
and  seminary  students,  are  comrades 
now,  due  to  the  war;  and  they  under- 
stand each  other ;  for  they  are  a  part  of 
the  Comrade  Kingdom  of  experience, 
service  and  sacrifice.  It  is  all  summed 
up  for  me  in  this  little  laboratory  of 
human  life  from  janitors  to  preachers. 


^OD  has  a  way  of  keeping  a  man  on  his  feet  long  after  the  man  is  ready  to  go 
down! — T.  Hillman  Hollister,  D.D.,  Minister,  Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ALTHOUGH  7  o'clock,  it  was 
scarcely  dawn  when  I  reached  my 
office  in  a  former  Luftwaffe  barracks 
this  frigid  morning  in  Bavaria.  I  had 
hoped  for  an  uninterrupted  hour,  but 
despite  the  dark  and  the  bitter  cold,  a 
line  already  was  forming  at  my  door. 

My  first  visitor  was  a  young  soldier 
who  had  been  over  here  seven  months. 
He  was  due  to  go  home  soon,  but 
couldn-'t  I  do  something  to  hurry  his 
sailing?  He  could  not  stand  it  another 
week,  he  said,  and  he  gave  his  reason : 
all  his  personal  frustrations;  all  the 
depressing  problems  in  Europe  still  un- 
solved ;  the  cold  and  hungry  people ; 
the  homeless  people  still  huddled  in 
our  Displaced  Persons  camps ;  all  the 
unhappy  German  families  that  live  in 
salvaged  corners  of  bombed-out  cities ; 
the  flagrant  immorality;  the  GI  loneli- 
ness, and  boredom,  and  constant  sense 
of  danger  and  hate.  He  wanted  to  go 
home  now.  He  kept  repeating,  he  had 
been  over  here  "seven  whole  months 
already." 

I  could  have  pointed  out  the  obvious, 
as  I've  done  so  many  times,  that  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  manpower  here ; 
that  if  men  continue  to  go  home  before 
replacements  arrive  the  United  States 
cannot  possibly  carry  out  its  commit- 
ments in  Europe ;  and  that  those  com- 
mitments  involve  world  peace,   or  pos- 
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sibly  the  horrors  of  another  war.  But 
weary  of  words,  I  merely  shifted  my 
position  so  that  he  would  be  looking  at 
my  overseas  stripes  as  he  talked.  And 
in  my  little  strategy,  I  was  aided  by 
providence. 

A  sergeant  came  in  to  leave  the  day's 
official  bulletins,  and  I  detained  him.  I 
wanted  my  visitor  to  know  my  good 
friend  from  a  small  village  in  the  mid- 
west. He  was  in  the  Pacific  before  the 
European  invasion,  he  fought  his  way 
across  France,  and  he  still  is  going 
briskly  about  his  business  of  complet- 
ing our  unfinished  task  in  the  European 
Theatre.  No  self-pity,  and  no  evading 
his  share  ot  personal  responsibility  in 
securing  the  peace  for  which  he  had 
seen  men  die.  His  overseas  stripes  out- 
numbered mine,  and  as  he  stood  at  my 
desk,  those  stripes  were  on  a  level  with 
our  seven-monther's  eyes.  When  the 
sergeant  went  out,  my  Pfc  rose  slowly 
from  his  chair,  then  snapped  to  atten- 
tion. "Skip  it,  Sir.  And  why  don't  you 
just  box  our  ears?" 

I   told   him   I   had   a   better   thought. 
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Having  heard  him  try  to  play  Chopin 
on  the  awful  piano  in  the  day  room,  I 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  practice  an 
organ  number  for  our  Christmas  pro- 
gram, and  you  should  have  seen  his  eyes 
as  I  handed  over  the  keys  to  the  chapel 
and  its  lovely  organ.  "Creepers,  Sir — 
I  mean,  pardon  me,  Sir,  but  how  I  have 
wanted  to  get  my  hands  on  one  of  those 
big  electric  jobs !"  And  he  went  down 
the  hall  at  double-trot,  whistling 
snatches  of  what  I  suppose  he  now  is 
practicing  in  the  chapel.  Well — he  may 
not  be  ready  for  a  public  performance 
in  two  weeks,  but  he  will  be  so  busy 
during  his  free  hours,  he  may  never 
notice  how  Christmas  came  and  went 
in  the  European  Theatre. 

And  as  I  faced  my  own  third  Christ- 
mas in  Europe,  I  believe  this  morning's 
little  incident  gives  you  a  good  clue  to 
our  major  GI  problems.  How  to  get 
the  "new"  soldier  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  price  other  Americans  paid 
to  get  into  Germany  and  end  the  bloodi- 
est of  human  conflicts;  to  understand 
why   there   is   an   army   of  occupation, 


what  is  its  job,  and  something  of  its 
tremendous  importance;  to  understand 
not  only  why  they  must  acquit  them- 
selves like  men,  but  also  behave  like 
gentlemen  in  their  contacts  with  Euro- 
peans. But  if  some  are  slow  to  get  the 
point,  believe  me  there  are  many  who 
do. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  regimental 
chaplain  of  the  14th  Constabulary,  an$ 
I  can  assure  you  that  among  our  old- 
timers  and  our  new  men  there  are  those 
whom  you  can  be  proud  to  have  rep- 
resenting our  country.  I  never  watch 
these  "Constab"  troopers  quietly  buck- 
ling on  their  guns,  going  out  to  risk 
their  lives  in  raids  on  secret  ammuni- 
tion dumps,  or  to  swoop  down  on  some 
underground  group,  that  I  do  not  feel 
an  ever  mounting  admiration.  They  are 
carrying  out  a  dangerous  duty  in  the 
casual  manner  of  peacetime  soldiers, 
not  expecting  to  be  thought  heroes,  and 
fully  aware  that  few  at  home  will  ever 
know  or  care  that  their  quick-striking 
vigilance  that  day  kept  Europe  quiet  a 
little  longer. 


"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." — Ecclesiastes  9:10a 
wlHEN  Lt.  Gen.  (then  Maj.  Gen.)  Lucian  K.  Truscott  commanded  the  Third 
Infantry  Division  at  Anzio,  the  headquarters  located  in  a  sparsely  wooded  area  was 
dotted  here  and  there  with  little  signs  which  read  "Do  something."  To  be  sure 
there  are  numerous  busy  places  in  the  world  but  probably  none  any  busier  than 
the  battlefield.  Under  such  circumstances  mistakes  can  be  corrected,  misdeeds  can 
be  forgiven,  but  to  do  nothing  is  unforgivable.  The  battles  of  those  days  were  won 
by  doing  something. 

Today  young  men  and  women  are  stepping  out  of  the  armed  services,  out  of  war 
jobs  and  other  situations  to  face  new  and  uncharted  futures.  That  some  doors  of 
opportunity  are  closed  we  shall  not  deny.  Yet  many  young  people  deserve  credit 
for  struggling  successfully  as  they  are  doing  in  many  instances.  Enough  of  them  are 
coming  through  triumphantly  even  against  difficult  odds  to  give  encouragement  to 
those  who  at  present  are  ready  to  enter  the  struggle. 


>tWi^TO  ALLIES 


INDIA  is  a  strange,  colorful  land, 
one  that  relatively  few  Americans 
have  seen.  Customs,  dress,  language, 
color,  religious  beliefs  and  political  in- 
stitutions will  have  little  resemblance  to 
anything  you  have  known  in  America. 
If  you  exercise  a  normal  amount  of 
curiosity  you'll  learn  much  that  is  fasci- 
nating ;  much  that  will  enable  you  to 
begin  stories  to  your  children  or 
grandchildren  in  later  years,  "Now, 
when  I  was  in  India  .  .  ." 

Probably  the  first  thing  you  will 
notice  is  the  strangeness  of  Indian  dress. 
After  you've  experienced  the  Indian 
sun  you'll  realize  that  the  costume  worn 
by  Indian  men  and  women  results  from 
centuries  of  living  in  a  climate  one 
American  soldier  described  as  "too  hot, 
too  cold,  too  wet,  too  dry." 

As  you  see  more  of  the  Indian  people, 
you  will  encounter  many  customs  that 
are  strange  and  new  to  Americans.  A 
large  number  of  them  have  grown  out 
of  the  religions  of  the  country  and  are 
therefore  most  sacred.  You  should  re- 
spect them  as  you  would  wish  your  own 
beliefs  and  ways  of  living  respected  by 
strangers. 

Naturally,  there  are  a  number  of  ob- 
stacles to  establishing  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  India — differ- 
ences of  language,  custom,  and  religion. 
Furthermore,  Indian  soldiers  and  people 
are  apt  to  be  shy  and  reserved  toward 
foreigners.  But  they  will  respond  to 
friendly  treatment.  If  you  do  nothing  to 
wound  their  pride  or  insult  their  reli- 
gious beliefs,  you  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  winning  their  respect  and  good 
will. 
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The   People   of   India 

When  Christopher  Columbus  sighted 
landfall — the  island  of  Santo  Domigo 
— he  thought  he  had  reached  the  fabu- 
lously wealthy  lands  known  as  the  Indies 
and  he  called  the  people  he  found  there 
Indians.  The  people  you  will  meet,  more 
than  12,000  miles  from  home,  are  the 
real  Indians.  It  may  take  you  some 
time  to  get  used  to  calling  them  that, 
but  it  is  important  that  you  do.  The 
Indian  people  dislike  being  called  na- 
tives ;  it  makes  them  think  you  regard 
them  as  inferior. 

There  are  two  things  about  the  Indian 
people  you  will  notice  almost  immedi- 
ately. There  are  a  lot  of  them  and  they 
are  bewilderingly  different  in  their  lan- 
guage, religion  and  physical  appearance. 

Today,  one  man  in  every  five  in  the 
world  calls  India  his  home.  In  an  area 
a  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
United  States  there  are  about  389,000,000 
people — three  times  as  many  as  we  have. 

Nine  out  of  ten  Indians  live  off  the 
land,  farming  very  small  patches  of 
earth,  and  it  is  an  incredibly  poor  living 
for  most  of  them.  The  average  Indian 
farmer,  for  instance,  will  earn  in  a  year, 
if  he's  lucky,  about  as  much  as  an 
American  soldier  receives  in  a  month. 
Indian  farmers  live  in  small  villages — 
there  are  some  700,000  of  them — and 
often  have  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  from 
their  homes  to  reach  the  small  plot  of 
farm  land  that  belongs  to  them. 

The  country  has  about  100  different 
languages  and  dialects,  but  there  are 
only  24  important  ones,  each  of  which 
is  spoken  by  a  million  or  more  people. 
If  you  inspect  Indian  paper  money  care- 
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fully,  you'll  notice  that  on  the  backs  of 
the  bills  the  word  "rupee"  is  written  in 
eight  different  languages.  Here  is  the 
list:  Urdu,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  Bur- 
mese, Tamil,  Telegu,  Kanarese,  and 
Gujerati. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple observe  the  Hindu  faith;  slightly 
more  than  25  per  cent  are  Moslems,  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  The 
other  40,000,000  Indians  belong  to  a 
bewildering  variety  of  religions  and 
cults.  Since  India's  problems  are  com- 
plicated by  the  religious  differences  of 
the  people,  the  first  thing  to  do  in  find- 
ing out  something  about  the  Indians  is 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  religion. 

The  Hindus.  There  are  256,000,000 
Hindus  in  India,  believers  in  the  god 
Brahma,  creator  of  everything  in  the 
world.  Brahma  is  so  great  and  so  far 
removed  from  ordinary  human  affairs 
that  the  Hindus  do  not  worship  him 
directly.  Rather  they  worship  his  pres- 
ence in  other  minor  gods  of  whom  there 
are  a  great  number. 

Religious  observance  by  the  Hindus 
is  an  individual  matter ;  there  is  no 
group  ceremony  like  the  church  services 
we  know.  When  you  see  a  Hindu  with 
a  U-shaped  or  three-pronged  fork  fresh- 
ly painted  on  his  forehead,  he  will  have 
just  returned  from  worshiping  at  a 
temple  of  the  god  Vishnu,  one  of  the 
most  important  Hindu  gods.  Likewise, 
the  Hindu  who  worships  at  a  temple  of 
Shiva  will  have  a  horizontal  smear  of 
ash  rubbed  across  his  forehead.  As  a 
rule,  the  Hindu  makes  individual  offer- 
ings of  incense  or  fruit  and  says  his 
prayers  in  a  temple  or  before  a  shrine, 


many  of  which  you  will  see  along  the 
roadside.  Every  Hindu  honors  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  books  called  the  Veda. 

Sacred  Cows.  We  Americans  use  the 
term  "sacred  cow"  in  a  joking  way.  In 
India  there  isn't  anything  funny  about 
it.  Literally,  to  the  Hindu,  the  cow  and 
the  bull  are  sacred;  so  much  so  that 
while  you  may  see  Hindus  pushing  cattle 
out  of  the  way  or  driving  them  from 
open  market  stalls,  no  Hindu  would 
dream  of  killing  a  cow. 

There  are  nearly  200,000,000  cows  in 
India — one  for  every  two  persons — so 
you  will  see  plenty  of  them  wandering 
unmolested  along  the  main  streets  of 
towns  and  along  the  highways.  Com- 
pared to  the  cattle  you  see  in  America, 
India's  cows  are  a  sorry  lot  mainly  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  of  them ;  there 
is  not  enough  fodder  to  go  around.  They 
are  no  respecters  of  motor  traffic  and  one 
does  have  to  be  particularly  careful 
when  driving  along  the  roads.  In  some 
parts  of  India  the  penalty  for  killing 
a  cow,  even  by  accident,  may  be  as  much 
as  seven  years  in  jail.  There  are  other 
sacred  animals  besides  cows — monkeys 
and  peacocks,  for  instance.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  avoid  harming  any  of  these  ani- 
mals no  matter  where  you  are. 

The  Caste  System.  Every  Hindu  is 
born  into  a  caste  from  which  he  must 
take  his  wife  and  which  often  deter- 
mines how  he  shall  earn  a  living.  For 
instance,  those  belonging  to  a  certain 
caste  will  be  water-carriers  by  occupa- 
tion and  their  sons,  as  a  rule,  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  water.  In  modern  times 
members   of  such   a  caste  will  go  into 
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other  occupations  without  losing  their 
place  as  a  member  of  that  caste.  Alto- 
gether there  are  some  2,000  castes  and 
subcastes. 

Originally,  there  were  four  main  caste 
groups :  the  Brahmans,  or  priests ;  the 
Kashatriya,  or  warrior  group ;  the 
Vaisya,  or  merchants ;  and  the  Sudras, 
who  were  the  farmers.  Within  these 
main  groups,  innumerable  subcastes  de- 
veloped until  the  main  group  itself  be- 
came all  but  forgotten. 

Today,  as  the  highest  caste,  the 
Brahmans  stand  at  the  top  of  the  social 
ladder.  They  often  are  the  priests  and 
the  scholars  of  Hindu  society.  Brah- 
mans may  carry  the  honorary  title  of 
Pandit  (learned  man)  as  Pandit  Nehru, 
from  which  our  term  pundit  (meaning 
heavy-duty  thinker)  derives.  Brahmans 
also  are  found  in  many  other  occupa- 
tions, ranging  from  farming  to  account- 
ancy. Many  are  messengers  in  govern- 
ment service,  while  others  are  cooks. 
Brahmans  are  especially  desirable  as 
cooks  since  food  prepared  by  them, 
under  the  caste  rules,  can  be  eaten  by 
members  of  any  caste  or  subcaste. 
Otherwise  Hindus  may  only  eat  food 
prepared  by  one  of  equal  or  superior 
caste  standing.  No  matter  what  his  oc- 
cupation, the  Brahman  is  still  a  member 
of  the  elite  class. 

The  present  caste  system  is  by  no 
means  fixed.  There  are  many  sub- 
divisions within  each  caste  and  new 
ones  are  constantly  being  formed.  For 
instance,  a  former  regiment  of  the 
Indian  Army  known  as  the  Queen's  Own 
Sappers  and  Miners  used  to  recruit  its 
men  from  Indians  living  near  Madras 
in  south  India.  It  is  reported  that  among 
these  there  is  a  special  and  highly  su- 
perior caste  growing  up  known  as 
Queensap,  made  up  of  those  who  have 
served    or    descended    from    those    who 


have  served  in  the  Queen's  Own  Sappers 
and  Miners. 

Getting  back  to  the  Brahmans,  you 
will  see  them  everywhere  wearing  a 
sacred  thread  over  the  left  shoulder  as 
insignia  of  their  rank.  All  Brahmans 
are  vegetarian,  as  are  most  Hindus  of 
the  higher  castes.  To  them  killing  any 
animal,  even  for  food,  is  a  sin. 

As  the  highest  caste,  Brahmans  take 
extreme  care  to  keep  themselves  pure, 
according  to  caste  rules.  If  a  Brahman 
should  brush  against  someone  of  a  lower 
caste,  he  will  have  to  take  a  bath  im- 
mediately in  order  to  become  pure  again. 
If  his  food  is  touched  by  one  of  a  lower 
caste,  it  immediately  becomes  unfit  for 
him  to  eat.  Because  of  these  special 
rules,  the  food  problem  with  Indian 
troops  is  a  difficult  one.  Try  not  to 
offend  their  religious  customs  and  stay 
away  from  Indian  soldiers  when  they 
are  eating.  As  a  foreigner  you  have  no 
caste  standing  and  even  your  shadow 
falling  on  their  food  might  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  throw  it  away. 

With  the  growth  of  industrial  devel- 
opment and  modern  living  conditions  in 
the  cities,  there  has  been  some  break- 
down in  rigid  caste  rules.  You  may  see 
Indians  of  different  castes  eating  to- 
gether in  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  But  the 
rules  are  strictly  observed  in  villages  in 
rural  India,  particularly  in  the  south. 
It  is  the  best  course  of  action  not  to 
risk  giving  offense  no  matter  where 
you  are.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  what 
to  do,  be  frank  about  it  and  ask  some- 
one's advice. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Hindus 
who  are  outside  the  caste  structure. 
They  are  called  the  "Untouchables"  or 
in  official  documents  the  "Depressed 
Classes"  and  are  often  pitifully  poor. 
In  rural  villages  the  section  in  which 
the  Untouchables  live  is  sometimes  set 
off  several  hundred  yards  from  the  rest 
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of  the  houses.  Many  of  India's  present 
leaders  have  worked  to  improve  their 
miserable  conditions  of  life,  but  progress 
has  been  slow. 

The  Moslems.  Next  to  the  Hindus, 
the  largest  and  most  important  group 
in  India  are  the  Moslems.  They  first 
came  to  India  about  1,000  years  ago, 
pouring  down  through  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  northwest.  They  settled 
in  the  conquered  northern  regions  and 
made  converts  to  the  religion  of  Islam. 

Because  of  their  warlike  background 
and  because  their  religion  is  a  more 
militant  one  than  that  of  the  Hindus, 
who  ordinarily  believe  in  nonviolence, 
the  Moslems  make  up  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Indian  Army.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  Hindus  don't  make  good  soldiers. 
They  have  proven  that  they  do  in  this 
war,  as  well  as  the  last. 

In  contrast  to  the  many  Hindu  gods, 
Moslems  believe  in  one  god  only — 
ALLAH.  They  have  no  caste  system 
and  they  follow  the  teachings  of  their 
great  Prophet,  Mohammed.  Their  reli- 
gion is  called  Islam  (is-LAHM). 

Moslems  pray  five  times  a  day,  kneel- 
ing and  bowing  to  the  ground,  facing 
in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  their  holy 
city  in  Arabia.  They  worship  in  con- 
gregations at  their  mosques,  where  the 
service  consists  mainly  of  reading  from 
the  Koran,  their  holy  book.  Moslems 
eat  beef  but  not  pork.  They  are  ex- 
tremely touchy  about  this,  so  be  careful 
never  to  offer  a  Moslem  pork  or  any- 
thing cooked  in  pork  products.  They 
use  separate  drinking  fountains  and 
toilet  facilities  which  are  provided  at 
railroad  stations  and  other  public  places. 
They  regard  it  as  a  sin  to  expose  the 
body.  Be  most  careful  not  to  offend  them 
in  this  respect. 

It's  a  good  rule  to  keep  away  from 
both  Moslem  mosques  and  Hindu  temples 


unless  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent guide.  The  presence  of  unbe- 
lievers is  resented.  You  might  innocently 
offend  their  most  sacred  customs.  For 
instance,  you  would  be  desecrating  a 
mosque  or  a  temple  if  you  entered 
wearing  shoes. 

Always  keep  an  attitude  of  respect 
and  your  unintentional  offenses  will  be 
more  readily  forgiven.  Never  smile  or 
joke  among  yourselves  at  peculiarities 
or  strange  customs  that  you  observe. 
Your  English  may  be  understood.  Even 
if  not,  your  mocking  attitude  will  be 
sensed  and  fiercely  resented. 

You  will  hear  much  about  the  enmity 
between  Hindus  and  Moslems.  There  are 
religious  and  political  problems  which 
sometimes  result  in  clashes  between  the 
two  groups.  Yet  many  Hindus  and 
Moslems  live  side  by  side  all  of  their 
lives  without  trouble;  in  the  main,  you 
probably  won't  be  able  to  tell  a  Moslem 
from  a  Hindu  at  a  glance. 

The  Sikhs.  The  Sikhs,  from  North- 
ern India,  belonging  mostly  to  the 
Punjab  region,  are  neither  Hindu  nor 
Moslem.  They  are  followers  of  10 
teachers  called  Gurus,  the  last  of  whom 
was  Guru  Govind  Singh,  who  died  with- 
out naming  a  successor.  They  have  great 
reputations  as  fighting  men.  A  Sikh  to 
become  a  "Singh,"  that  is,  a  follower  of 
the  tenth  Guru,  goes  through  an  initia- 
tion ceremony  which  entitles  him  to  in- 
clude "Singh"  (which  means  lion)  in 
his  name.  There  are  about  six  million 
Sikhs  in  India.  They  are  tall  and  large 
of  frame.  In  peacetime  they  are  farmers, 
policemen  and  mechanics  as  well  as  sol- 
diers. They  operate  most  of  the  taxi- 
cabs  in  the  larger  cities  and  for  all  of 
their  fierce  looks,  they  are  friendly 
unless  aroused. 

The  Sikhs  are  not  supposed  to  cut 
their  hair.  Thev  braid  their  beards  and 
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tie  them  up  inside  their  turbans.  The 
legend  is  that,  as  warriors,  they  must 
always  be  ready  to  fight  at  a  moment's 
notice  with  no  time  to  shave  or  cut  their 
hair,  hence  the  long  hair  and  the  comb 
always  stuck  in  it.  The  long  hair  is  one 
of  the  five  "k's"  observed  by  the  Sikhs. 
They  must  have  their  hair  long  (kesh), 
use  an  iron  bracelet  on  the  right  wrist 
(kara),  wear  short  underpants  (kachh), 
use  a  wooden  comb  (kanga)  and  carry 
a  full  size  or  miniature  knife  with  an 
iron  handle    (kirpan). 

The  Parsees.  Almost  everywhere  in 
India,  but  especially  around  Bombay, 
you  will  see  the  Parsee  merchant,  dis- 
tinguished often  by  his  shiny  black  hat. 
The  Parsees  are  a  relatively  small  group 
numbering  only  about  100,000.  They 
came  from  Persia  originally  and  follow 
Zoroaster  as  their  prophet.  Usually  the 
Parsees  are  well-to-do,  mostly  business 
and  professional  men.  Some  of  them  are 
among  the  great  industrialists  in  India. 
The  Tata  family,  which  built  the  huge 
steel  works  at  Jamshedpur,  the  largest 
in  the  British  Empire,  are  Parsees. 

The  Gurkhas.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Gurkhas,  a  warlike, 
sturdy  and  cheerful  race.  They  are 
Hindus  but  unlike  most  Hindus  have  a 
strong  military  tradition.  They  came 
from  the  independent  kingdom  of  Nepal 
on  the  northeast  frontier  but  are  per- 
mitted to  join  the  Indian  Army  as  vol- 
unteers. They  have  maintained  a  spirit 
of  close  camaraderie  with  British  sol- 
diers and  especially  enjoy  playing  west- 
ern games,  particularly  football. 

Europeans  in  India.  The  term 
"European"  in  India  generally  means 
British.  But  it  also  includes  other 
European  peoples  and  some  Americans. 
The  British  once  held  all  the  important 


governmental  posts  in  the  country  and 
still  hold  many  of  them.  British  busi- 
nessmen have  developed  India's  trade 
and  control  much  of  the  banking  system 
They  manage  many  of  India's  factories. 

For  many  years  outstanding  gradu- 
ates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  went  to 
India  as  young  men  and  served  there 
all  of  their  lives  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  which  is  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government.  But  in  recent 
years  Indians  have  come  increasingly 
into  positions  of  responsibility  both  in 
business  and  government. 

When  you  come  into  contact  with 
Britishers  in  India,  remember  they  are 
naturally  reserved.  They  respect  each 
other's  privacy.  If  Britons  are  slow  to 
strike  up  conversation  with  you,  re- 
member they  are  that  way  with  each 
other.  It  does  not  mean  they  are  being 
haughty  or  unfriendly.  They  don't  speak 
to  you  because  they  don't  want  to  ap- 
pear intrusive  or  rude. 

The  British  dislike  bragging  or  show- 
ing off.  American  wages  and  American 
soldier's  pay  are  the  highest  in  the 
world  and  money  goes  a  long  way  in 
India.  When  pay  day  comes,  it  would 
be  sound  practice  to  learn  to  spend  your 
money  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
community  where  you  are.  The  British 
consider  you  highly  paid.  They  won't 
think  any  better  of  you  for  throwing 
money  around.  They  are  more  likely  to 
think  you  have  not  learned  the  common- 
sense  virtues  of  thrift.  The  British  sol- 
dier is  apt  to  be  especially  touchy  about 
the  difference  between  his  pay  and 
yours.  Keep  this  in  mind.  Use  common 
sense  and  don't  rub  him  the  wrong  way. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  British  tend- 
ency to  be  soft-spoken  and  polite.  If 
they  need  to  be  they  can  be  plenty  tough. 
The  British  can  take  it.  They  have 
proved  it  in  the  course  of  this  past  war. 
In    India   they   have   every   reason    for 
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building  solid  friendship  with  us — as 
we  have  with  them.  Remember  that  the 
British  soldier  who  has  been  out  in 
India  has  learned  many  things  about 
how  to  live  and  get  along  in  the  coun- 
try. He  can  give  you  many  practical  tips 
that  will  help  you  in  India.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  good  idea  to  form  your  own 
impressions  and  learn  for  yourself. 

Getting  Along  with  the  People 

If  you  are  good-natured  and  patient 
in  your  dealings  with  Indians  you  won't 
have  any  trouble  with  them  even  if  you 
find  some  of  their  ways  hard  to  under- 
stand and  even  annoying  at  times.  For 
instance,  they  feel  it  is  only  polite  to 
tell  you  what  you  want  to  hear.  Very 
often  that  politeness  of  theirs  will  get 
you  much  misinformation.  If  you  ask: 

"Is  this  the  right  road  to  ?"  the 

Indian  probably  will  say  "Yes,"  even 
if  it  isn't.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  ask: 
"Which  road  goes  to  our  camp,  etc.?" 

Almost  anywhere  you  go  in  India,  you 
will  find  people  who  speak  at  least  some 
English.  Although  many  languages  are 
spoken,    the   most   widespread    is    Hin- 


dustani. It  will  pay  you  to  learn  some 
common  words  and  phrases  of  Hin- 
dustani. 

Indian  Women.  Indians  are  great 
family  men.  But  their  wives  are  kept 
much  more  secluded  than  western 
women.  In  certain  circles  it  is  a  breach 
of  good  manners  to  inquire  of  a  man 
about  his  wife  or  to  mention  women  in 
any  respect  in  conversation.  A  married 
woman  wears  a  red  spot  in  the  center 
of  the  forehead.  Many  wear  a  small 
jewel  in  the  side  of  the  nose  purely  as 
an  ornament  as  American  women  wear 
earrings.  The  jewel  has  no  religious  or 
caste  significance. 

Indian  women  keep  to  their  homes  as 
much  as  possible.  Most  Moslem  and 
many  Hindu  women  take  particular 
care  not  to  show  their  faces  before 
strangers  and  wear  heavy  veils  when 
out  of  doors.  In  the  villages  and  rural 
sections  where  women  are  working  out 
of  doors,  you  should  exercise  special 
care  not  to  stare  at  them  or  address 
them.  Many  will  run  at  the  approach  of 
a  white  man. 


{To  be  continued  in  May  issue) 


&ut  tfou  Be  tiuttect? 

ty  OU  can  trust  a  person  who  admits  his  mistakes.  You  know  that  he  isn't  trying 
to  bluff,  and  you  honestly  feel  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  dealings  with  others. 

If  you  admit  a  mistake,  you  will  find  that  others  with  whom  you  are  associating 
are  more  likely  to  do  the  same.  You  do  not  run  the  risk  of  taking  the  blame  for 
something  that  isn't  your  fault. 

When  you  admit  having  made  a  mistake,  you  establish  yourself  in  the  minds 
of  those  around  you  as  an  honest,  agreeable  person.  They  will  know  you  are  not 
going  to  let  someone  else  take  the  blame  for  something  you  did.  They  will  feel 
that  they  can  depend  on  you  in  the  future,  and  it  will  make  friends  for  you. 

— Exchange 


/^NYONE  who  kindles  the  fires  of  intolerance  and  hate,   is  building  a  fire  under 
Sis  own  house. — Harold  E.  Stasson 


SERVICEMEN  AND  WOMEN 


THIS  writer  believes  in  prayer.  I  am  not  speaking  of  prayer  as  a  reli- 
gious exercise.  I  am  speaking  of  prayer  as  a  necessity,  as  imperative, 
as  human,  as  eating  and  sleeping  and  loving  and  dying.  As  a  workable 
theorem  of  living  for  tired  people,  energetic  go-getters,  worried  people, 
housewives  and  taxi-drivers,  and  butlers  and  tycoons.  For  stupid  people 
and  for  sharp  ones,  for  the  educated  and  the  ignorant. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  to  know  what  God  is.  But  I  do  know  that  above 
the  squabbles  we  humans  have,  the  misunderstandings  nations  have,  the 
heat  and  the  fury  and  the  weariness,  lopm  Law  and  Order.  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  sustaining  and  mysterious  thing,  but  I  accept  it,  as  do  I  breath, 
as  I  accept  the  rain  and  the  sunshine.  To  me  it  is  God.  To  me  it  represents 
Something  I  can  hold  on  to,  lean  my  puzzled  forehead  against,  absorb  into 
my  being  in  the  form  of  Faith  and  Strength  and  Certainty. 

All  creatures  are  fed  according  to  their  nature;  all  life  needs.  That 
need  is  met  where  the  bird  is  concerned,  where  the  grass  is  concerned — 
the  flowers  and  the  trees.  Birds  and  grass  do  not  need  to  understand  what 
God  is.  Suffice  it  that  they  ask  and  they  receive.  Well — asking  is  prayer. 
Not  asking  for  material  things,  but  asking  for  strength  to  do  a  job,  for 
faith  to  finish  research,  for  love  sufficient  to  endure. 

Prayer  needs  no  posture,  prayer  needs  no  form.  Prayer  is  a  reaching 
up  from  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  a  human  call  for  succor  to  the  Divine. 
Most  thinking  people  pray  almost  unthinkingly.  They  say,  for  instance — 
but  often  wordlessly : 

"I'm  out  of  tune  today,  I'm  tired.  I  didn't  sleep  well  last  night.  I'm  losing 
faith  in  those  about  me,  I'm  losing  faith  in  the  Ultimate  Good.  Help  me, 
God!  Help  me  to  find  the  path  again!  Help  me  to  call  on  those  divine 
reserves  which  make  us,  indeed,  the  'sons  of  God.'  It  is  necessary  that  I 
go  on,  necessary  that  I  be  a  staff  for  loved  ones  to  lean  on.  Help  me,  God ! 
Make  me  eager  again!  Renew  my  energy  and  my  faith!" 

And  people  who  pray  like  that  and  mean  what  they  say  find  the  answer 
— are  verily  restored  and  made  whole  again.  What  matter  what  the  words 
are?  Or  whether  there  are  any  words  at  all?  Suffice  it  that  God  stands  by. 
Enough  that  we  ask  and  we  receive. 
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Violins 


(£  and    # 

Frit\  Kreisler  [T 


Among  the  vexatious  unsolved  mys- 
teries of  science,  the  question  of  why  a 
Stradivarius  violin  is  worth  anywhere 
from  $6,500  to  $72,000  cannot  be  said, 
perhaps,  to  be  as  pressing  as  the  cure 
for  the  common  cold.  But  the  latter  we 
shall  probably  find,  in  time — while 
enigma  of  what  went  on  in  Cremona, 
Italy,  some  two  hundred  years  ago — 
remains  a  poser. 

Fritz  Kreisler  recently  sold  one  of 
these  violins,  ranked  among  the  world's 
three  best  which  was  found  in  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth's  old  lumber  room  in  1925. 
The  price  paid  by  Miss  Dorotha  Powers, 
a  concert  violinist  and  pupil  of  Auer, 
just  returning  to  the  platform  after  an 
interruption  of  several  years,  is  not 
stated,  but  it  can  be  assumed  to  have 
run  high  into  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  instrument  was  made  in  1711, 
when  the  Italian  master  was  near  the 
height  of  his  career.  Born  in  1644,  Stra- 
divari began  putting  his  own  label  in 
violins  when  he  was  in  his  early  twen- 
ties, and,  after  much  experimentation, 
reached  the  perfection  of  his  art  when 
he  was  70. 

The  violin  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  comparatively  simple  instrument.  It 
contains  about  seventy  pieces  of  wood, 
bears  four  strings  and  a  coat  of  varnish, 
and  has  a  workable  range  of  about  three 
octaves  before  the  average  performer 
begins  to  get  into  trouble  with  squeaks. 


For  more  than  250  years,  the  Stradi- 
varius has  held  a  leading  position  among 
musical  instruments,  along  with  its 
larger  brothers. 

Some  say  it  is  the  wood  that  makes  a 
violin  good,  and  others  the  varnish.  Some 
of  the  best  wood  came  across  the  Ad- 
riatic, and  a  fine  oil  varnish  was  used. 
Whichever  it  was,  age  alone  does  not 
make  a  good  violin  because  some  very 
old  ones  are  only  fair  to  middling. 
Elaborate  experiments  and  studies  by 
acoustical  experts  through  the  years 
leave  the  riddle  unsolved. 

The  whole  world  has  undergone  im- 
provement of  a  sort  since  Antonio 
Stradivari  and  his  sons  Francesco  and 
Omobono  did  their  work,  but  no  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  structure  of 
the  violin  has  been  made. 

Fritz  Kreisler  himself  started  as  a 
violin  maker  at  the  age  of  four,  when 
he  made  a  crude  fiddle  out  of  an  old 
cigar  box.  Son  of  a  physician  who  was 
also  a  violinist,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  read  music  before  he  could  read 
words,  and  made  his  concert  debut  at 
seven. 

At  half  the  age  when  children  were 
ordinarily  accepted  as  students,  he  en- 
tered the  Vienna  Conservatory.  At  ten 
he  had  so  far  surpassed  the  skill  of  his 
father  that  the  doctor  gave  up  the  violin 
and  began  playing  the  cello,  which  he 
taught  also  to  his  son  Hugo.  Hugo  then 
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became  so  expert  at  the  age  of  nine 
that  the  father  gave  that  up,  too,  and 
took  on  the  viola. 

At  thirteen  Fritz  Kreisler  came  to 
America  to  play,  and  he  has  been  an 
admired  and  beloved  favorite  of  our  con- 
cert stage  ever  since  to  the  present 
moment,  when  he  is  past  the  seventy 
mark.  He  has  averaged  $3,000  a  concert 
in  recent  years,  playing  some  twenty 
times  a  year. 

Mr.  Kreisler  is  said  to  have  been  a 
student  of  mathematics,  art,  medicine, 
•engineering,  languages,  philosophy,  phil- 
ology, an  expert  in  chess,  a  bridge  play- 
er, and  he  is  also  a  skillful  pianist.  He 
is  a  master  as  well  of  the  devastating 
retort,  on  occasion.  One  time  some  years 
ago,  when  a  Chicago  heiress  was  en- 
gaging him  to  perform  at  a  party  for  a 
$3,000  fee,  she  explained  somewhat 
loftily  that  he  would  not  be  expected  to 
mingle  with  the  guests.  Mr.  Kreisler 
instantly  replied :  "In  that  case,  Madam, 
the  fee  will  be  $2,000."  She  asked  for  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  startling  story  to  come 
out  of  the  Kreisler  career  was  printed 


eleven  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was 
suddenly  revealed,  when  his  reputation 
was  sufficiently  solid,  that  some  of  the 
"classics"  he  had  played  for  years  as 
being  by  old  masters  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  really 
compositions  from  his  own  hands.  These 
had  been  listed  on  programs  and  in 
published  form  as  being  written  by 
Vivaldi,  Couperin,  Porpora,  and  others. 
They  were  acclaimed  widely  and  played 
by  other  violinists,  while  for  decades  the 
real  author  calmly  allowed  the  world  to 
bestow  the  credit  on  dead  men. 

Kreisler  explained,  when  a  search  of 
manuscripts  was  beginning  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  authorship,  that  when  he 
was  about  thirty  he  wished  to  enlarge 
his  programs.  He  wrote  some  works 
for  himself,  but  "found  it  inexpedient 
and  tactless  to  repeat  my  name  end- 
lessly on  the  programs." 

So,  in  a  long  career  that  has  not  been 
without  its  sorrows,  Kreisler  has  had 
his  fun  too. 

(Courtesy  the  New  York  Times.) 
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/HAT  the  largest  number  of  Army  Chaplains  on  active  duty  at  any  one  time  during 
World  War  II  was  8171  as  of  31  July,  1945?  That  battle  casualties  among  Army 
Chaplains  have  been  exceeded  on  a  comparative  basis  by  losses  among  officers  in 
only  two  other  branches  of  the  service — the  Air  Forces  and  the  Infantry?  That  the 
outstanding  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  during  World  War  II  is 
that  of  the  four  Army  Chaplains  who  gave  their  lifejackets  to  other  men  aboard  the 
torpedoed  and  sinking  troop  transport,  SS  DORCHESTER,  and  in  so  doing  sacrificed 
their  own  lives?  That  as  of  30  November,  1946,  there  was  a  total  of  1695  Army 
Chaplains  on  active  duty    (45   Jewish,    1156   Protestant,   494   Roman   Catholic)? 


ByALVINEBELL,D.D.    . 


THE   FIRST  EPISTLE  OF   PETER— THE   FIERY 
TRIAL  AND  HIS  SUFFICIENT  GRACE 

THE  First  Epistle  of  Peter  was  writ- 
ten, as  he  tells  us  in  the  first  verse, 
"to  the  elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the 
dispersion,"  that  is,  Jewish  Christians 
dispersed  by  persecution  through  vari- 
ous lands.  They  were  passing  through 
a  "fiery  trial"  of  suffering  and  needed 
encouragement.  To  give  them  this  en- 
couragement was  Peter's  purpose  in 
writing  this  letter. 

Accordingly,  the  key-words  are 
"suffering,"  "grace"  and  "hope" — hope 
sustained  by  grace  in  spite  of  suffering. 
The  essence  of  the  entire  letter  might 
well  be  condensed  into  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  came  to  Paul  regarding  the 
thorn  in  his  flesh,  namely,  "My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee." 

He  first  refers  to  the  grace  which  is 
sufficient  to  save:  "Unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Grace  unto  you  and  peace  be  multi- 
plied." 

From  this  he  passes  to  his  main  ob- 
ject, that  of  commending  the  grace 
which  is  sufficient  for  suffering: 
"Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
mind,  be  sober  and  hope  to  the  end  for 


the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto 
you."  His  plan  is  always  to  throw  the 
light  of  Christ's  sufferings  upon  their 
own  path  of  suffering:  "Christ  also 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example, 
that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 

But  he  goes  beyond  the  sphere  of 
passive  suffering  into  that  of  active 
service,  and  promises  grace  sufficient 
for  service  in  the  privacy  of  the  home 
and  in  the  public  life  of  the  church.  So 
husbands  and  wives  are  urged  to  dwell 
together  according  to  knowledge,  "as 
being  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of 
life."  Ministers,  too,  are  urged  to  serve 
in  the  strength  of  the  same  grace  "as 
good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God." 

Finally  Peter  exalts  this  grace  be- 
cause it  is  sufficient  to  make  for  sta- 
bility. Peter  himself  knew  the  peril  of 
denying  Christ  in  that  fiery  trial,  for 
at  the  first  he  had  been  very  unstable. 
But  that  was  thirty  years  before.  Mean- 
time grace  had  done  its  work  and  given 
him  stability.  Therefore,  he  prays  for 
them  that  "the  God  of  all  grace  after 
they  have  suffered  awhile,  make  them 
perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle 
them." 

His  final  word  is,  "This  is  the  true 
grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand."  So  he 
commends  to  them  in  "the  trial  of  their 
faith"  the  grace  which  for  thirty  years 
he  had  found  sufficient  not  only  to  save 
and  suffer  and  serve,  but  also  to  stand ; 
that  is  to  "stick." 

Nothing  less  than  this  grace  of  God, 
this  lifting,  strengthening,  "keeping 
power"  and  love  of  God  is  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  stand  today,  for  we  have 
the  same  "adversary,  the  devil,  as  a 
roaring  lion,  walking  about  us,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour." 

(Published  with  permission  of  the  author.) 
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©W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

By  AMOS   R.   WELLS 

(Read  each  description  a  line  at  a  time,  and 
Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score  for  each  item 
is  the  number  of  the  line  at  which  you  obtained 
the  answer,  and  the  lowest  total  wins.) 

BIBLE  DAUGHTERS 
No.   1 

1.  This  daughter  was  set  to  watch  her 
baby  brother  on  an  important  occasion. 

2.  She  made  a  bright  suggestion  which 
affected  his  whole  career. 

3.  She  became  a  prophetess. 

4.  She  grew  jealous  of  her  brother. 

5.  She  was  temporarily  a  leper. 

No.  2 

1.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  adul- 
terous queen. 

2.  Her  mother  was  rebuked  by  a  great 
prophet. 

3.  She  used  her  daughter  to  contrive 
the  prophet's  death. 

4.  The  daughter  accomplished  this  by 
a  dance. 

5.  The  prophet  was  beheaded. 

No.  3 

1.  The  Israelite  women  lamented  this 
daughter's  death  four  days  every  year. 

2.  She  caused  great  sorrow  to  her 
father  by  going  to  meet  him  when  he 
returned  from  war. 

3.  Her  father  was  a  mighty  warrior. 

4.  He  conquered  the  Ammonites. 

.  5.  He   made   a    rash   vow,    which    he 
kept. 

No.  4 

1.  This  daughter  comes  upon  the 
scene  with  a  water  pitcher  on  her 
shoulder. 

2.  She  won  a  husband  by  being  kind 
to  a  servant. 
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3.  The  servant  took  her  a  long  journey 
to  his  master. 

4.  She  had  two  sons,  twins. 

5.  Her    plotting    brought    her    much 
sorrow. 

No.  5 

1.  This  was  one  of  seven  daughters. 

2.  She    lived    in    the    Arabian    desert 
east  of  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  Her  father  was  a  priest. 

4.  She  married  a  brave  stranger  who 
watered  her  sheep  for  her. 

5.  She   had   two   sons,    Gershom    and 
Eliezer. 

No.  6 

1.  Four  unmarried  daughters  in  whose 
home  Paul  stayed  for  a  time. 

2.  They  were  all  prophetesses. 

3.  They  lived  in  Caesarea. 

4.  Their  father  was  one  of  the  seven 
deacons. 

5.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an 
apostle  of  the  same  name. 

No.  7  • 

1.  She   was   the  younger   daughter   of 
Laban. 

2.  She  lived  at  Haran. 

3.  Her  elder  sister  was  substituted  for 
her  in  marriage. 

4.  Jeremiah  pictures  her  as  weeping 
for  her  children. 

5.  She  had  two  children,  dying  when 
the  second  was  born. 

6.  She  was  buried  near  Bethlehem. 


No. 
1, 

for 

2. 

3. 

4. 
city. 

5. 
spies 


Her  father  gave  her  two  springs 
a  marriage  portion. 
She  married  her  uncle. 
Her  father  was  a  heroic  old  man. 
Her  husband  won  her  by  taking  a 

Her  husband  was  one  of  the  twelve 

<  For  answers  see  page  46) 
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RELIGIOUS  REMARKABLES  -  -  -  ByScheei 

T.  M.  REG.  U.  S-  PAT.  OFF. 


CHRIST  EVANGELICAL 

REFORMED  CHURCH, 

EUZABETHTOWtyPA., 
PAYS  A  GRAIN 
OF  WHEAT 
YEARLY  AS  RENT. 


^1 


EV.  FRED  MALOTT, 

ANTWERP,  OHIO, 
PRESBYTERIAN!  MINISTER, 
RECENTLY  PERFORMED 
A  WEDDING  CEREMONY 
WHILE  SICK  ABED 
IN  A 
METHODIST  HOSPITAL* 
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For  Cod's  Nearness 

HOLY  SPIRIT  of  life  and  health, 
Who  art  near  us  in  the  dark 
hours  of  sorrow  to  give  us  Thy  strength 
and  Thy  hope  and  Who  art  near  us  in 
the  bright  hours  of  joy  to  give  us  Thy 
gladness  and  peace,  grant  that  we  may 
at  all  times  behold  Thee  and  live  and 
grow  great  in  Thy  love.  Amen. 

For  Zeal 

When  each  new  day  of  our  toil  seems 
but  a  repetition  of  the  past,  wearisome 
and  of  little  worth,  help  us,  O  Lord,  to 
change  the  day's  dullness  into  bright- 
ness by  our  greater  zeal  in  doing  all 
things  to  Thy  glory  and  by  our  deeper 
love  for  those  who  bear  heavier  burdens 
than  our  own.  In  Jesus'  Name.  Amen. 

In    Time    of    Failure 

Walk  with  us,  O  Christ,  on  the  weary 
road  of  defeat  when  our  little  plans 
have  failed,  our  hopes  have  died,  and 
our  hearts  are  cast  down  with  doubt 
and  fear.  Speak  to  our  souls  Thy  words 
of  abiding  truth,  and  flood  them  with 
the  light  of  God,  that  we  may  know 
that  Thou  art  our  Friend  beside  us 
still  and  that  Thy  gift  is  eternal  life 
and  love.  Amen. 

To    Heal   Others 

Help  us,  O  God,  to  overcome  all 
thoughts  of  enmity  in  our  minds  and 
all  desires  for  vengeance  in  our  hearts, 
that,  as  our  spirits  grow  strong  in  Thy 
love,  we  may  bring  Thy  healing  and 
joy  to  our  neighbors.  Amen. 


Go  Till  You  Guess 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

No.  9 

1.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  great- 
est ruler  of  the  times. 

2.  She  found  a  baby  as  she  went  to 
bathe. 

3.  She  named  him  from  this  circum- 
stance. 

4.  She  gave  him  the  best  education 
the  world  could  afford. 

5.  He  became  the  emancipator  of  his 
people. 

No.  10 

1.  She  was  the  younger  daughter  of 
the  first  Israelite  king. 

2.  She  married  the  second  Israelite 
king. 

3.  He  won  her  by  killing  two  hun- 
dred warriors. 

4.  She  helped  him  escape  from  her 
father. 

5.  She  rebuked  him  for  his  religious 
zeal. 

Answers  :  Go  Till  You  Guess 

(Questions  page  44) 

1.  Miriam.  Ex.  2:4.  Ex.  2:7,  8.  Ex. 
15:20,  21.  Num.  12:1-3.  Num.  12:9-15. 

2.  Salome.  Mark  6:17-28. 

3.  Jephthah's  daughter.  Judges  11:29- 
40. 

4.  Rebekah.  Gen.  24:15.  Gen.  24:17- 
20.  Gen.  24:61-67.  Gen.  25:21-26.  Gen. 
27:1-28:5. 

5.  Zipporah.  Ex.  2:16-22.  Ex.  18:2-4. 

6.  The  daughters  of  Philip  the  evan- 
gelist. Acts  21 :8-10. 

7.  Rachel.  Gen.  29:18,  19.  Gen.  28:10. 
Gen.  29:21-26.  Jer.  31:15.  Gen.  30:22- 
24.  Gen.  35:16-20. 

8.  Achsah,  daughter  of  Caleb.  Judges 
1:11-15.  Num.  13:30. 

9.  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Ex.  2:5-10. 

10.  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul.  I  Sam. 
18:22-29.  I  Sam.  19:11-17.  II  Sam.  6: 
12-23. 


Fan  Mail 

By  Chaplain  W.  D.  Shakespeare 
Barrett 

Post  Chaplain,  Hqs.,  Camp  George  Jordan 
Seattle  4,  Washington 

We  in  the  service  have  grown  to  love 
Link  and  to  depend  on  it  more  and  more 
for  the  religious  side  of  the  current 
news. 

During  World  War  II  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  Ondonga  and  Los 
Negros  in  the  Pacific,  and  there  it  was 
that  one  could  see  the  avid  fervour  with 
which  men  received  Link.  I  can  never 
forget  when  Link  was  late  how 
men  would  come  day  after  day  inquir- 
ing when  they  could  get  their  copies. 
Like  a  good  soldier  Link  has  played  its 
part  well :  in  war  and  now  in  peace. 

By  Karl  Wolf 

Mannheim,  K.2.10.  (17a) 

I'm  reading  the  Link  since  the  last 
3  months,  which  I  receive  of  the  Chap- 
lain by  the  Military  Community  in  my 
town.  I'm  rejoiced  of  the  contents  in  it. 

My  working  civil  is  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  Warehouse  here  where  I'm 
supervisor  of  the  German  kitchen.  I 
must  receive  the  rations  by  the  Military 
Community  for  it  and  cheke  them  by  the 
consumption  and  so  on. 

Since  30  years  I'm  member  of  the 
C.V.J.M.  (Y.M.C.A.)  in  Mannheim 
and  I  read  the  Bibel  in  English  and 
French  allways   them.   For  improve  in 


English  language,  I  like  to  read  the 
Christian  Magazines  or  books.  In  the 
number  11  of  the  Link  you'll  write  that 
this  magazine  will  be  bounded  for  the 
year  1946.  I  have  the  great  desire  of 
receiving  this  bounded  issues  and  beg 
You  to  send  it  me  for  a  Gift  to  Christ- 
mas, therefore  I  cannot  give  you  "Dol- 
lars" while  Germans  is  not  allowed  to 
possess  them.  I  thank  you  hearty  if  you 
could  less  send  to  me  the  bounded 
Magazine. 

If  you  have  still  other  Christian 
Magazines  or  books  for  reading  and  to 
talk  over  them  with  my  friends  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  we  would  bee  glad  and  thanks 
you  as  a  brothership  in  our  town.  Mann- 
heim is  a  very  much  destroyed  town 
while  the  factorys  were  bombed  in  the 
war,  and  75%  of  the  buildings  are 
broken.  Our  Y.M.C.A.  will  therefore 
have  as  Gift  of  the  worldwide  Y.M.C.A. 
by  Switzerland  brothers  and  friends  a 
house  of  wood  with  a  hall  for  two  hun- 
dred men  and  other  rooms  for  young 
mens. 

Pen  Friends 

By  Ross  Vincent,  138645  L.A.C. 
c/o  238  Sailor  Bay  Rd.,  N.S.W. 
Northbridge,  Australia 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  in- 
clude my  name  in  the  near  future  for 
"Pen  Friends"  ?  I  would  very  much  like 
to  write  to  some  of  the  boys  in  the  U.  S. 
Thanks   a  lot ! 
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The  doctors,  after  much  consultation, 
had  decided  that,  after  20  years  in  the 
mental  home,  Mr.  Blank  was  fit  to  be 
released. 

On  the  morning  of  his  release,  Mr. 
Blank  was  allowed  to  shave  himself 
instead  of  having  to  submit  to  the  at- 
tentions of  the  barber  in  the  home. 
Turning  to  address  a  remark  to  one  of 
the  attendants  who  had  come  to  wish 
him  good-bye,  his  razor  caught  the 
string  which  supported  the  shaving 
mirror,  and  the  mirror  fell  to  the  floor. 

When  Mr.  Blank  tried  to  go  on  with 
his  shave  he  looked  at  the  blank  wall. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "if  that 
isn't  just  my  luck.  After  20  years  in 
this  place,  on  the  very  day  I'm  to  be 
let  out,  I've  cut  my  head  off !" 


This  notice  appeared  in  a  western 
Kentucky  newspaper:  "Positively  no 
more  baptizing  in  my  pasture.  Twice 
here  in  the  last  two  months,  my  gate 
has  been  left  open  by  the  Christian  peo- 
ple and  before  I  chase  my  heifers  all 
over  the  country  again,  all  the  sinners 
can  go  to  Hades." 


A  tourist,  traveling  through  western 
Kansas,  saw  a  man  sitting  by  the  ruins 
of  a  house  that  had  been  blown  away, 
and  stopped  to  ask : 

"Was  this  your  house,  my  friend?" 

"Yep." 
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"Any  of  your  family  blown  away 
with  the  house?" 

"Yep,  wife  and  four  kids." 

"Great  Scott,  man,  why  aren't  you 
hunting  for  them?" 

"Well,  stranger,  I've  been  in  this 
country  quite  a  spell.  The  wind's  due  to 
change  this  afternoon.  So  I  figure  I 
might  as  well  wait  here  till  it  brings 
'em  back." 


Pastor :  "Tomorrow  night  the  Chapel 
will  have  a  chicken  dinner  and  a  re- 
vival  meeting.   You  are  all   invited  to 

come  in  for  a  wing  and  a  prayer." 


"Gee,  honey,  you  mean  you've  never 
been  out  with  a  sailor?  Swell!  Where 
will  I  meet  you  tonight?" 

"How  about  meeting  me  at  2100  on 
the  starboard  side  of  Pier  7?" 


A  motorist  had  been  hailed  into 
court,  and  when  his  name  was  called 
the  Judge  asked  what  the  charges  were 
against  the  prisoner. 

"Suspicious  actions,  your  Honor,"  an- 
nounced the  arresting  officer. 

"Suspicious  actions?"  queried  the 
Judge.  "What  was  he  doing  that  seemed 
suspicious?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  officer,  "he  was 
running  within  the  speed  limit,  sound- 
ing his  horn  properly,  keeping  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street,  and  not  trying 
to  beat  any  of  the  stop  lights — so,  nat- 
urally, I  arrested  him." 


Irishman  to  Scotman  :  "So  you  be- 
lieve in  free  speech?" 

Scot:    'Yes.    I   do.    May   I   use  your 

telephone?" 


^ec##4€  fyom  (2&me&  (fate*! 

•  The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  is  a  fellowship  of  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces.  But  it  is  more.  It  is  a  great  international  inter- 
church  movement,  proof  positive  that  frotestant  denominations,  while  main- 
taining their  individuality,  can  unite  in  a  cause  bigger  than  any  one  division 
of  the  Church  Universal.  That  cause  is  YOU. 

•  THE  LINK  comes  to  you  each  month  because  your  church  thinks  enough  of 
you  and  your  spiritual  welfare  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  this  work.  It 
wants  you  to  have  the  very  best,  the  most  wholesome  and  interesting  reading 
matter  available.  The  following  denominations,  listed  according  to  their  member- 
ship, are  now  actively  supporting  this  program: 


Methodist 

Presbyterian  U.  S.  A. 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Northern  Baptist 
Congregational  Christian 
Presbyterian  U.  S. 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Evangelical  £r  Reformed 
Salvation  Army 
Evangelical  United  Brethren 
United  Presbyterian 
Nazarene 

Reformed  in  America 
Assemblies  of  Cod 
Seventh  Day  Adventis* 


National  Baptist  U.  S.  A. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

AMEZion 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal    ' 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

free  Methodist 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  Cod 

Wcsleyan  Methodist 

Primitive  Methodist 

United  Brethren  <0€) 

Seventh  Day  Baptist 

Moravian 


|    OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION:  Rt.  Reverend  Henry  K.  Shernll,  Chairman; 
U  Bishop  A.  R,  CMppinger  and  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  V-Chaitfmen;  Thomas  A.  Ryraer,  Bi 


y. 


ord,  make  me  an  instrument  ofChg 

$>eace,  Where  there  is  hatred,  let 

me  sow  lone.  Where  there  is  doubt,  faith. 
Where  there  is  despair,  hope.  Where  there 
is  darkness,  light.  +  2nd  Where  there  is 
sadness,"  jog. 

©  Miine  blaster,  grant  that  3  mag 
not  so  much  seek  to  he  consoled  as  to 
console;  to  be  loned,  as  to  lone;  for  it  is 
in  gining  that  we  recede,  it  is  in  pardon- 
ing that  we  are  pardoned,  and  it  is  in 
dging  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life. 

St,  Francis  of  AssHK 


